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LEGITIMATE AGNOSTICISM 


The article by Mr. Merrill on “How Shall We Teach the Infancy 
Narratives to Our Children?” published in a recent issue of the . 
Biblical World, has called forth in public print and private letter 
certain criticisms which involve the larger question of which the 
one discussed by our contributor is but one phase. When the 
teacher is in doubt, what then? 

We not infrequently meet in these days with a demand for posi- 
tiveness in teaching that implies that for the Christian teacher there 
is no middle ground between firm belief and positive denial. One 
must believe that there were two Isaiahs, or that there was but 
one; that Paul wrote the pastoral epistles, or that he did not; that 
John is the sole author of the fourth gospel, or that he was not. 
But this demand is manifestly unreasonable. Unless our teachers 
are able to claim not only infallibility but omniscience on every 
subject that comes within the sphere of their study and teaching, 
it must often be necessary for them to say: ‘On this point I can 
neither affirm nor deny; I do not know.” Certainty, in the sense 
of confidence based upon knowledge, is eminently desirable; but 
it is not always possible. It will be at once admitted that not every 
teacher can know in what year Jesus was born, how long his min- 
istry continued, when the apostle Paul was converted, and in what 
year he died. But these questions, it will be said, are relatively 
unimportant. Certainty is of little consequence. Is it then always 
easier to be sure on important matters than on unimportant ones ? 
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Or is it wiser to assume knowledge and speak with confidence on 
weighty matters than on trivial ones? Doubtless it is more im- 
portant not unnecessarily to suggest doubt on vital matters than 
on those that are not so. But does it follow that when one is really 
in doubt he should pretend to a confidence he does not really pos- 
sess, or that the honest student can always escape from his dilemma 
by knowing what the facts are? In short, since the teacher cannot 
be omniscient, and, though he may be reticent, must not be dis- 
honest, when the teacher is in doubt, what then? 

Of course, if the matter itself is of little consequence, a mere 
question of chronology or geography, the problem of his attitude 
to it is correspondingly easy. He need have no hesitation in avow- 
ing his entire uncertainty in the premises. On the other hand, 
if it is a matter fundamental in religious thought, vital for religious 


. experience, the religious man is not likely to be in doubt. Con- 


viction is firmly rooted in experience. If, indeed, doubt should 
become his settled attitude of mind respecting vital and funda- 
mental matters, it would be necessary for him to discontinue teaching. 

But between these extremes there lie a multitude of questions 
which are so interwoven in the minds of men with the question of 


vital religion that doubt concerning them is likely to disturb the 


soil out of which religious experience grows, yet of such a nature 
historically or scientifically that they can be settled only by a schol- 
arly examination of the evidence that is beyond the reach of many 
teachers. The problems of this class are constantly shifting. Ques- 
tions which yesterday were in this class are today recognized as 
incidental rather than vital to religion. Questions that for one 
mind belong in one class are for other minds in another. A genera- 
tion ago the question whether the earth was created in six days 
was a burning one. A little later discussion centered upon 
the inquiry whether the days of Genesis, chapter 1, represent cor- 
rectly the succession of geologic ages recorded in the rocks. Then 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and the historicity of the 
book of Jonah, were in the fore-front. For most of our readers 
these are not today questions of acute interest. They are no longer 
so entangled with religious experiénce and conviction that any 
possible answer to them seems to endanger religion itself. 
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But other questions have arisen to take the place of these, some 
in one mind, some in another. To one the question of the genu- 
ineness of the Pauline epistles may be of acute interest; to another, 
the historicity of the records of the supernatural birth of Jesus; 
to another, the accuracy of the gospels in general; to another, the 
permanent value of the prophecies of the Old Testament; to another, 
the infallibility of Jesus as a teacher. To silence every teacher 
whose mind demands, but cannot yet give, answers to such ques- 

. tions would be to stop the mouths of many of those who are best 
fitted to teach. What shall the teacher do with such questions? 

First, we answer, deal with them frankly in your own mind. 
If you have not the knowledge with which to answer them, do not 
attempt to conceal this fact from yourself. Nothing is gained by 
hiding from oneself one’s own mental position. 

In the second place, do not, as a rule, press your questions upon - 
younger and less mature minds, but deal honestly with the ques- 
tions that they raise. Your pupils need your knowledge, and your 
convictions; they have little need of your ignorance or your perplexity. 
Do not fear to say, “I do not know,” when you cannot honestly 
give a more positive answer. That the pupil should have confi- 
dence in the sincerity of the teacher is of more consequence than 
that he obtain definite answer to his questions. But do: not un- 
necessarily precipitate difficulties. 

In the third place, never be content with merely negative state- 
ments. The answer, “I do not know,” though it may be necessary, 
is rarely sufficient. To the confession of ignorance on the point 
of fact there should always be added as clear a statement as possible 
of the religious truth which remains equally true whether the vehicle 
through which it is conveyed is history or poetry. 

In the fourth place, it will often be advisable to present the matter 
just as it is presented in the Bible. The Genesis writer believed that 
the world was created in six days. It is entirely legitimate, it may 
often be wise, to present this as his view, and leave untouched the 
question whether the view is scientifically correct, passing at once 
to the religious teaching of which the story is for him the medium. 
The prophet told the story of Ruth as history, employing it to 
illustrate a religious truth. Tell the story as he told it, expound 
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the lesson that he saw in it; and pass by, unless the pupil raises 
it, the question whether the narrative is true as history. Possibly 
the author himself did not know; very possibly you cannot find out. 

This principle applies to many problems. Were the demoniacs 
possessed by substantively existent evil spirits, or was this the in- 
terpretation which men of Jesus’ day naturally and inevitably put 
upon phenomena that today we should classify as nervous disease ? 
There are times and places when this question should be fully and 
carefully discussed, but that place would rarely be in a class of 
young boys or girls. The apostle Peter fell asleep and had a vision 
of a sheet let down from heaven containing all manner of unclean 
animals. How much of his language is that of experience, how 
much interpretation of that experience? Can you explain the 
physics of the occurrence, and draw the line between the physics 
and the psychic element? The incident had a religious significance, 
which is unaffected by these questions. It is not wise to obscure 
this significance by dwelling on those elements of the incident which 
are independent of it and but slightly related to it. 

A fact is clothed in language of poetry. How much is fact, how 
much is poetry? Yesterday it had not occurred to us to doubt that 
it was all fact. Today we cannot quite draw the line. Tomorrow 
possibly we shall be able to do so. Yesterday we taught it unques- 
tioningly as fact. Today we teach the story as it stands, avoiding 
unnecessary suggestion of doubt concerning its historical character, 
but avoiding also affirmations of historicity that exceed our clear 
convictions. Tomorrow perhaps we shall speak with new assur- 
ance because with clearer vision. 

When the teacher is in doubt, what then? Let him be honest 
with himself and with his pupil. Let him neither affirm the more 
stoutly the more he is in doubt, nor hasten to advertise his doubts 
-and precipitate questions where none exist. Let him lay emphasis 
on the religious and ethical teachings of that which is the subject 
of study. Let him answer all questions sincerely, fearing not to 
confess ignorance when that is the real situation; and let him seek 
always to emphasize the unchanging verities of experimental religion. 
The cause of true religion needs no bolstering by pretension of 
knowledge where none exists, or by affirmations of conviction that 
lack the note of reality. 


CONDUCT OF THE CHRISTIANS OF THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE AS A CAUSE OF THE SPREAD OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY 


PROFESSOR HENRY BEACH CARRE 
Nashville, Tenn. 


- , When the Founder of Christianity expired on the cross, he could 
not name one loyal supporter who understood him or his purpose; 
yet at the death of Paul, the first great missionary to the gentiles, 
about thirty-five years later, his followers were to be found far and 
wide in the Roman Empire, and by the close of the century had 
established churches in almost all of the large cities of the empire. 
This achievement of the first heralds of the gospel constitutes the 
most striking fact of the first century, and one of the most note- 
worthy facts of all history. It must ever continue to be cause for 
regret that the records of it are so meager; for we should like to 
know more of the men who made it possible, and of the methods of 
their work. 

The New Testament is the chief source of information for this 
period, but it is only to a very limited extent a record in the strict 
sense of the term. It is didactic, not statistical. It presents ideas, 
inculcates principles, corrects errors in thought and practice, sets 
forth the ideal and incentives of proper conduct, but only partially 
records the steps of progress in the new movement. 

While subsequent historians, notably Gibbon and Baur, have been 
at great pains to account for the rapid spread and development of 
the early church, the New Testament writers themselves attempt no 


explanation. Yet through direct and indirect reference they indicate . 


what forces and agencies they themselves relied on in the work of 
extending the gospel. 

First among these was the divine character of Christianity. It 
was not reckoned as a human force. They held it to be the word, 
the revelation, the power of God. It was God’s enterprise, and must 
of necessity succeed. But, in a secondary sense, it was a human 
enterprise as well; for God was dependent upon human agents for 
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making the gospel effective. However, these agents were not to 
operate independently of him; they were to be aided by his presence 
and power through his Spirit. The saving of the world was, there- 
fore, a divine-human undertaking, as the author of the Acts declares: 
“Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon you, 
and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ 

In this work of carrying the gospel to all peoples they ‘relied 
chiefly on four agencies, namely, preaching and teaching,? miracle- 
working, prayer,* and conduct, or the manner of life of the advocates 
of the new faith. 

The aim of this article is to ascertain, by an examination of the 
New Testament, what importance the missioners of the apostolic age 
attached to conduct as a missionary agency, to determine to what 
extent their teachings were applied by themselves and their converts, 
and to discover the source and dynamic of their teaching on this 
subject. 

1. The apostolic ideal of conduct as an agency for the spread of 
Christianity.—As society was then constituted there were certain 
political and social relations in which conduct played an important 
part. These were the relation of the Christian subject to the civil 
ruizis; the re.ation of the Christian slave to his master, and of the 
Christian master to his slaves; the relation of the Christian wife to 
the non-Christian husband, and of the Christian husband to the 
aon-Christian wife. 

In the treatment of all questions arising out of these situations 
there is observable the utmost care in guarding the interests of the 
gospel. The officers of state, though pagan, were to be recognized 
as the servants of God for good, and were to be treated as such. In 
order that their praise might be elicited, they were not to be resisted, 
but obeyed, and that for conscience’ sake. By the well-doing of 
Christians ignorant and foolish men were to be silenced.5 

1 Acts 1:8. 

2 Acts 17:1 ff., 22 ff.; 18: 19. 

3 Acts, chaps. 3, 4; 9: 32-43; 19:11-20; Rom 15:18, 19; 1 Cor. 14:22. c 

4Acts 4:23-31; Rom. 15:30-32; Eph. 6::19, 20; Col. 4:33 1 Thess. 5:25; 
2 Thess. 3:1. 

s Rom. 13:1-7; 1 Tim. 2:1; Tit. 3:1; 1 Pet. 2: 13-17. 
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Slaves were to be obedient to their masters, not in the way of 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as slaves of Christ, looking upon 
their work for their masters as a service unto the Lord, and not unto 
men. They were not to contradict their masters or pilfer, but be 
faithful. By such conduct they would adorn the doctrine of God. 
Masters were to evince the same spirit toward their slaves and for- 
bear threatening. If their masters were Christians, the slaves 
were to serve them as brothers; but even if they were non-believers, 


and the service was onerous, to such an extent that they could be © 


described as “under the yoke,” still they were to count these cruel 
masters as “worthy of all honor, that the name of God and the 
doctrine be not blasphemed.”? If for conscience toward God they 
endured griefs, suffering wrongfully, this was well-pleasing to God.® 

Few situations of a more perplexing character can be imagined 
than that of a Christian and pagan of the first century united in 
marriage, and it is doubtful whether any relation called for a more 
thorough application of the principles of Christian conduct than did 
this one. In the Corinthian church the question arose as to what 
was the Christian’s proper method of procedure under the circum- 
stances. Paul’s advice was that the believing wife or husband should 
be willing to continue in the marriage relation, provided the non- 
believing partner was willing; but if the unbeliever wished to sever 
the bond, it would have to be allowed. If, however, it was not 
severed, it might be possible to make their continued union the means 


of converting the unbelieving partner. “For how knowest thou, — 


O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how knowest thou, 
O husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife?”® Wives were 
exhorted to be in subjection to their husbands, ‘‘that, even if 
any obey not the word, they may without the word be gained by the 
behavior of their wives, beholding their chaste behavior coupled 
with fear.”*° Here it appears as if conduct was relied on as a last 
resort, even where preaching and teaching had failed. 

Not only in such cases as those enumerated, where, of necessity, 
they were thrown into trying situations, were they to use these forced 

6 Eph. 6:5-9; 1 Tim. 6:2; Tit. 2:9, 10. 

71 Tim. 6:1-2. , 91 Cor. 7:16. 

81 Pet. 2:18-20. roy Pet. 3:12. 
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relations as a means for the conversion of others, but their conduct 
in general was to be such that it would accomplish this end. Their 
lives were to be such that they would in no way hinder the spread 
of the gospel.** A model life was the effective answer to the gentiles.*? 
Toward “those who were without,” namely, the non-Christians, 
their conduct was to be characterized by wisdom, that is, a devout 
and proper prudence in intercourse with men. The time, or 
opportunity, for winning men to the gospel was to be properly 
used, “bought up”; while their responses to each one were to be 
pleasant and attractive, “seasoned with salt,” under all circum- 
stances, even when there might seem to be provocation for its being 
otherwise, as when vexing interrogations were maliciously put by 
objectors.‘ While it was enjoined upon the Christians to do good 
especially to the household of faith, they were also to do good to all 
men.** They were to provide things honest in the sight of all men; 
that is, so live as to arouse no one’s opposition, and be at peace with 
all.*5 The Philippians were exhorted to do all things without 
murmurings or dissensions, in order that, as blameless and harmless 
children of God, they might live without blemish in the midst of 
wicked men.*® 

In the Thessalonian church there were some who, in view of the 
expected speedy return of the Lord and the establishment by him of 
the messianic kingdom, were disposed to cease working for a liveli- 
hood and to subsist on the generosity of others. Paul, perceiving 
that such conduct would hinder the progress of the gospel, warned 
them against it in both of his letters to them, urging that they work 
with their own hands, even as they were charged by him in person, 
in order that they might walk becomingly toward them that were 
without, and have need of nothing. Moreover, they were to exceed 
this negative requirement, working not simply for self-support, but 
‘in order that they might be in position to render financial help to 
those who were in need.*? 

The apostolic ideal for the Christian communities was a life of 
mutual helpfulness, harmony, and affection. The members were 

1r Tit. 2:5-8. 4: 13 Col. 4:5, 6. ts Rom. 12:17, 18. 

12 Pet. 2:11. 14 Gal. 6:10. 16 Phil. 2:14, 15. . 

171 Thess. 4:10-12; 5:14; 2 Thess. 3:6; cf. Eph. 4:28. 
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to admonish the disorderly, encourage the faint-hearted, support the 
weak, be long-suffering to all,** bear one another’s burden,’ become 
the slaves of one another in love,?° live harmoniously among them- 
selves, prefer one another in honor,?? rejoice with those that rejoiced 
and weep with those that wept. Hatred was not to obtain among 
them,?? and they were not to speak against or judge one another.?3 
All bitterness, wrath, malice, anger, clamor, and railing were to be 
put away, and they were to be kind to one another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving.?4 

But this was not enough. It was insufficient to win, by a model 
life and direct acts of kindness, the confidence and love of men in 
general. If their salvation demanded self-denial, this must be 
endured. 

Nothing can be finer than Paul’s clear declaration of duty under 
such circumstances. The occasion for it arose through the inability 
of some of the early Christians to disabuse their minds of the error 
that to eat meat offered to idols was a sin. The merits of the ques- 
tion did not appeal to the apostle himself, as he distinctly affirms: 
“T know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus that nothing is unclean 
of itself.”*5 But there were some who had not the apostle’s power 
of discrimination. How were those strong in the faith to deport 
themselves before these weak brethren? This question did appeal 
to the apostle, and he handled it with his characteristic thoroughness. 
The temptation was great for some to judge or despise the weak 
brethren, but this Paul forbids, declaring that to disregard their 
scruples would be to walk no longer in love, which would be a depar- 
ture from the Christian ideal. The only proper course is neither to 
eat flesh, drink wine, nor do anything whereby one’s brother is made 


to stumble.*° To sin against the brethren by disregarding their . 


scruples is to sin against Christ. In view of these important facts, 
Paul thus lays down his own course of conduct: ‘“ Wherefore if meat 
causeth my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I 
cause not my brother to stumble.”?7 

18 Thess: 5:14. 22y John 2:9-11. 2s Rom. 14:14. 

19 Gal. 6:1. 23 Jas. 4:11. 26 Rom. 14:7, 8, 13-15, 19, 21. 

20 Gal. 5:13. 24 Eph. 4:31, 32. 271 Cor. 8:12, 13. 

at Phil. 2: 1-5. 
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The same principle is appealed to when he says: 

Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor’s good. 
therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God. Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews or to Greeks [these terms designate the 
non-Christians] or to the church of God, even as I accommodate myself to the 
opinions, desires, and interests of all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be saved. Be ye imitators of 
me as I also am of Christ.** 

But their self-denial must be carried even beyond the point of 
accommodating themselves to the religious,- racial, or intellectual 
prejudices, and caprice of men. Those who were openly opposed 
to them, who cherished animosities against them, who were positively 
hostile to them, must be won, cost what it would. Maltreatment 
must be endured, if necessary. Evil was not to be rendered for evil, 
or reviling for reviling, but contrariwise blessing.*® Christians must 
answer objections with meekness and fear, having a good conscience 
that, wherein they were spoken against, those might be put to shame 
who reviled their good manner of life in Christ.3° 

Such was the ideal of conduct, in so far as the first missionaries 
and interpreters of Jesus conceived its bearing on the problem of 
extending the gospel. Their view was that conduct was not to be 
determined by an appeal to their rights, privileges, or pleasures. On 
the contrary, these must be waived in the interest of an all-engrossing 
purpose, namely, the salvation of others. 

2. The realization of this ideal by Paul and the other chief mis- 
sionaries.—We are to inquire, next, to what extent this ideal of Paul 
and the other chief missionaries was realized by themselves. Paul’s 
description of his manner of life and that of his associates, Silas and 

Timothy, during their missionary activities in Thessalonica, shows 
how fully they measured up to his high standard. Although they 
might have claimed authority over the Thessalonians as apostles, 
they would not, but, instead, became gentle with them as a nurse 
cherishing her own children. So intensely did they love them that 
they were ready to impart to them, not only the gospel, but their own 
souls even. They labored night and day in order that, in preaching ; 

28 Cor. 10:24, 31, 32; 11:1; cf. Col. 3:17. 

291 Pet. 3:8. 

3°r Pet. 3:15, 16; ¢f. Rom. 12:20, 21; 1 Thess. 5:15. 
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the gospel, they might not become financially burdensome. He 
called the Thessalonians to witness how holily, righteously, and 
unblamably he and his company had behaved." 


In attempting to re-establish himself in the confidence of the 


Corinthians, he could rely upon no appeal so strongly as upon his own 
conduct and that of his co-workers, which was one of extreme self- 
denial. They were hungry, naked, and without a fixed dwelling- 
place. They toiled with their own hands. Yet they blessed when 
reviled, endured when persecuted, entreated when defamed. The 
recital of these facts was for the purpose of convincing them of his 
unbounded love for them. They might have ten thousand tutors in 
Christ, but only one father. He had begotten them through the 
gospel, and his conduct toward them evinced a father’s love.3? From 
the example of Peter and the other apostles, from the analogy of 
ordinary human conduct, even from the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment, he could have demanded a financial support from the Corin- 
thians. This acknowledged right, however, he refused to exercise. 
In substance he says: I have used none of these things, nor do I 
write for the purpose of inducing you to observe this obligation in 
my case. I would rather die than claim it. One principle I observe, 
namely, not to use my full right to support as a herald of the gospel, 
but to preach the gospel without charge. From the standpoint of 
right, justice, and precedent, I am under obligation to no one, but 
voluntarily I have brought myself under bondage to every class of 
men in order that my preaching may be the more effective. For the 
sake of the Jew I became as a Jew, for the sake of the gentiles I 
became as one of them. In order not to offend the man of weak 
conscience, I denied myself conveniences and pleasures, such as 
eating meat, drinking wine, and the like. I have adjusted myself to 
every condition of men, simply for the sake of saving men, “that I 
may by ail means save some.” ~My whole method of procedure, my 
manner of life, is controlled by one purpose, namely, the needs of the 
gospel.5s 

In his second letter his language to the Corinthians is, if possible, 

3t Thess. 2:6-12; 2 Thess. 3:7-10. 321 Cor. 4: 11-15. 

331 Cor., chap. 9. It may be, observed that some of the early missionaries, 


* including Peter, did not go as far in the practice of self-denial for the furthering of 
their propaganda as Paul did. : , 
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stronger. When stating his readiness to visit them, he solemnly 
promises not to burden them financially, adding that he sought, not 
their money, but themselves, and pledging his willingness most gladly 
to spend and be spent for their souls. He challenges them to allege 
that any of his emissaries, Titus and the brother accompanying him, 
or anyone, had been a financial burden to them.34 As ambassadors 
of Christ, he and his followers gave no occasion for stumbling in any- 
thing, but by every possible means sought to commend themselves as 
servants of God, in order that the gospel might prosper. Patience, 
afflictions, necessities, distresses, stripes, imprisonments, tumults, 
labors, watchings, fastings, pureness, knowledge, long-suffering, 
kindness, love unfeigned—these were the virtues and activities which, 
to his thinking, were efficacious in extending the gospel.35 

However, these frequent labors, watchings, fastings, buffetings, 
and the like were visibly affecting the physical man. His strength 
and restless energy were gradually giving way under the heavy and 
constant strain. But what cared he for this, so the gospel continued 
to triumph? He says: Though we are always bearing about in our 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, and death is at work in us, never- 
theless life is at work in you Corinthians. With this he was content. 
Notwithstanding that he felt himself to be dying gradually, never- 
theless he lived in the spirit.3° 

In his address to the Ephesian elders he appeals to his manner of 
life among them during his three years’ missionary activity in attesta- 
tion of the genuineness of his ministry: 

Ye yourselves know from the first day that I set foot in Asia after what. 
manner I was with you all the time, serving the Lord with all lowliness of mind 
and with tears and with trials I coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel. 
Ye yourselves know that these hands ministered unto my necessities and to them 
that were with me. In all things I gave you an example, that so laboring ye 
ought to help the weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, that he 
himself said, it is more blessed to give than to receive.37 

From Paul’s note to Philemon we learn that the expressions of 
endearment so frequently met with in his writings were not heartless 
conventionalities, but rather accurate expressions of a real and 
genuine regard and affection, which showed itself in practical deeds 

342 Cor. 12:14-18. 362 Cor. 4:10, 12; 6:9. 

382 Cor. 6:3-10. ~ 37 Acts 20:17-19, 33-35- 
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of helpfulness. Onesimus, the converted slave, who had run away 
from his master, Paul calls his “child,” his “very heart.” He was 
no longer a bondservant, but a beloved brother. If he had wronged 
his master, or was in debt to him, Paul offered to pay these debts. 

Paul’s letters show that he and the other great missionaries to the 
gentiles, his assistants—namely, Barnabas, Silas, Timothy, Titus, 
and others—were actuated by his ideal of the missioner’s manner of 
life. Toward the close of his career, however, he found himself 
possessed of but few helpers of this character. Writing to the Philip- 
pians, he declared that all were seeking their own, not the things of 
Christ. Timothy and Epaphroditus he declared to be exceptions; 
Timothy having served with him in the furtherance of the gospel, as 
a child serveth his father; Epaphroditus having hazarded his life for 
the gospel.3* Paul implies that men who were not like-minded were 
of no service to him. : 

3. The realization of the ideal by the church at large—There is 
not much direct evidence in the New Testament to show how far the 
apostolic ideal of conduct was realized in the members of the various 
churches. A few statements, however, indicate that, barring some 
exceptions, they did not fall far below the apostolic standard. The 
church at Philippi, through its financial contributions, assisted Paul 
in furthering the gospel from the time of their conversion to the days 
of his imprisonment.3® On account of their pure and exemplary 
lives, they shone as luminaries in the moral darkness, holding forth 
the message of life.4#° The Thessalonians became imitators of Paul, 
enduring affliction with joy, and becoming examples to all believers 
in Macedonia and Achaia, and, through their lives, became such 
effective heralds that from them the word of the Lord had gone 
forth, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place.** 

That the apostolic ideal was realized by the church at large, and 
that their teaching regarding the missionary value of the manner of 
life advocated by them was sound, is abundantly shown by the sub- 

38 Phil. 2:19-30. 39 Phil. 4:10, 14-18. 40 Phil. 2:16. 

4t1 Thess. 1:6-8; cf. also Heb. 10:32-36. This testimony is not seriously 
affected even by the statements of the author of the Apocalypse in his letters to the 
Seven Churches. In the main, the charges here made are directed against a port’on 


of the church-membership, and refer to a lapse frorn their former high standard of 
living. 
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apostolic literature. Tatian and Justin both testified to the influ- 
ence of the life of the Christians in their conversion. ‘The apologists 
of the period attached great importance to it. Professor Harnack 
says: : 

A whole series of proofs lies before us indicating that the high level of morality 
enjoined by Christianity and the moral conduct of the Christian societies were 
intended to promote, and actually did promote, the direct interests of the Chris- 
tian mission.** 

Again he says: 
Moral regeneration and the moral life were not merely one side of Christianity 


- to Paul, but its very fruét and goal on earth. The entire labor of the Christian 


mission might be described as a moral enferprise, as the awakening and strength- 
ening of the moral sense; nor would such a description prove inadequate to its. 
full contents.*3 

4. The source and dynamic of the ideal.— The source of the 
apostolic teaching on conduct as a missionary agency is found in the 
example of Jesus and the saving effect of his sufferings. Paul, in 
urging that each should please his neighbor for that which is good 
unto edifying, adds in support of his command these words: “For - 
Christ pleased not himself... . . Wherefore receive ye one another 
even as Christ also received you to the glory of God.”44 When 
enjoining that no occasion of stumbling be given to anyone, whether 
Jew, gentile, or Christian, he points first to his own example, saying: 
“Even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of the many, that they may be saved;” and 
then declares his own conduct to be in imitation of that of Christ, his 
words being: “ Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of Christ.’’45 

His extreme sufferings, namely, his imprisonment, which was the 
result of his missionary zeal and activity, he could even rejoice in, 
because they made up what was lacking of the afflictions of Christ in 
his flesh for the sake of the body of Christ, namely, the church.4® 
The meaning of the clause, “that which is lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ,’”’ is not certain. It may be either the suffering appointed 
to him by Christ, or “the continuation and further accomplishment 
of the divine aim in the sufferings of Christ,” or, as is the more 
42 Expansion of Christianity, p. 263. 
43 Ibid., pp. 258, 259. f 4s1 Cor. 10:32-11:1; cf. 1 Thess. 1:6. 
44Rom. 15:1-7. 46 Col. 1:24. 
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probable, “what in Paul’s case still remained in arrear of the fellow- 
ship of affliction with Christ.” In any case, there is a close connec- 
tion indicated between his own sufferings in behalf of the church and 
the sufferings of Christ in behalf of men. 

In the first Epistle of Peter appeal is repeatedly made to the 
example of Christ as the incentive for the conduct enjoined. 

But, if when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God. For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered 
for you, leaving you an example, that ye should follow his steps.47 

For it is better, if the will of God should so will, that ye suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing. Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God. 

__ Forasmuch then as Christ suffered in the flesh, arm ye yourselves also with 
the same mind.*9 

It seems evident from these passages that the early Christians 
conceived of Christ’s work of saving the world as laid upon them, 
and that the vicarious character and reconciling efficacy of his suffer- 
ings were in a measure to be shared by themselves. Through their 
endurance of sufferings similar to his, they were to win men to God, 
and thus do their part in the work of reconciliation. It was natural, 
therefore, that their entire manner of life should be determined by 
its agreement with the conduct of their Lord and its saving effect 
upon the world. 

Exacting and costly as this principle of conduct was in practice, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that its advocates and exemplars were 
actuated by a stoical sense of duty. On the contrary, their strange 
conduct toward a hostile world in the interests of its salvation was the 
spontaneous expression of disinterested love, which did not count the 
cost. Whatever their experiences might be, however much they were 
persecuted, whether imprisoned, or hungry, or naked, or despised, 
they loved, and, above the noise of the railing tongues of their enemies, 
false accusations, and the lashes of the Roman scourge, could be 
heard their note of joy and victory, a pean of prajse to him who 
counted them worthy to suffer shame for his name. These early 
followers of Jesus literally loved the unconverted, even their enemies, 
so passionately that they were willing to make any sacrifice which 
would effect their salvation. Paul even declared his willingness to 

471 Pet. 2:21, 22. #81 Pet. 3:17, 18. 491 Pet. 4:8. 
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forfeit his own salvation, becoming anathema from Christ for the 
sake of the Israelites, his brethren according to the flesh.s° This 
utterance of Paul has been styled unethical. We might rather call it, 
with Dorner, ‘“‘a spark from the fire of Christ’s substitutionary love.” 
Without this dynamic of love the history of the spread of Christianity 
in the apostolic age, as it has been handed down to us, would have 
been an impossibility. 


se Rom. 9:1-3. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
I, THE SCOPE OF A SUNDAY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


REV. RICHARD MORSE HODGE, D.D. 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


- The curriculum of a Sunday-school should be unprovincial, clas- 
sified, and graded. 


I. AN UNPROVINCIAL CURRICULUM 


1. Sunday-school instruction should aim to cultivate religious 
living, worship, the reading of religious literature, and an apprecia- 
tion of the social tasks which confront the church the world over 
_ at the present time. 

2. The principal subject-matter should be biblical history and 
literature. But (a) the literary material should embrace every prin- 
cipal variety of religious masterpiece, including history, story, proph- 
ecy, essay, discourse, drama, psalm and hymn, and other poetry, 
in order thoroughly to voice and quicken our religious thoughts and 
feelings; (b) and the historical material should embrace both bib- 
lical and church and mission history, the history of non-Christian 
faiths, some biographies of other than Christian and Hebrew 


worthies, and a survey of the divine guidance of the world within the 
life-time of the pupil. 


Il. CLASSIFICATION BY DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 

Worship, religious literature, religious history, and religious dis- 
cussion should be recognized as so many departments of instruction, 
each with courses of its own for nearly every grade, in order to 
promote the special practice of the different methods of teaching 
peculiar to each as a more or less independent form of religious 
expression. 

1. Worship is learned (a) by actual worship, and (b) by the ex- 
position of the forms, purpose, and nature of worship. It calls for 
several elective forms of ritual and a series of lessons upon worship. 
271 
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2. Religious-literature courses will furnish stories and all other 
varieties of religious masterpieces. (@) Story work calls for story- 
telling by the teacher and pictorial (selected prints), oral, written, 
and art (drawings) reproduction by pupils. (6) Masterpiece work 
calls for a furnished list of biblical and other passages, copious 
enough for selections to be made by pupils for the compilation of 
scrapbooks, (1) some of the pieces for memorizing, (2) and some for 
devotional reading. (c) Exposition of biblical books calls for fur- 
nished lists of the books most worth while, and printed introductory 
and expository comment for the assistance of teachers and pupils. 

3. Religious-history courses call for narrative composition by 
pupils, illustrated with maps of the pupils’ own making, and pic- 
tures selected and mounted by them, and the peculiar aids to his- 
torical study already familiar to Sunday-school students. 

4. Religious-discussion courses call for furnished lists of topics 
on conduct and doctrine, and tabulated facts, authorities, and issues 
for the discussion of each subject. ; 


Ill. A GRADED CURRICULUM 


The gradual development of a child’s nature, and the progressive 


demands made by society upon his religious capacities, call for a 
grading of methods of instruction already conceded by the common 
-practice of grading classes of pupils according to age. Convenience 
dictates, and honest exegesis seems to demand, that the historical 
material be graded also, if it is to yield the various spiritual lessons 
required by pupils of different ages without violent interpretation. 

1. Worship may be graded by different ritual for (a) kindergarten 
and primary grades on the one hand, (b) and Grades IV-XII on the 
other. 

2. Religious-literature courses may be graded: (a) Children of 
story age (kindergarten grades and primary Grades I-III) call for 
stories and some selected masterpieces especially adapted to their 
religious needs. Stories themselves may be graded, in a measure 
(1) by form, beginning with the simplest and proceeding, as a rule, 
from fairy-tales (because stories of virtue triumphant) to fables (e. g., 
Esop’s animal fables), myths, legends, nature-tales, stories of Jesus 
and other biblical characters, and non-biblical anecdotes; (2) and 
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by teachings, beginning, as the nature of children dictates, with 
stories of implicit obedience, and proceeding with occasional stories 
both of reasoning obedience and kindness, to stimulate the growth 
of conscience and incipient altruism, neither of them very practical 
motives of conduct for children of this age. (6) Pupils of nine 
years of age are ready for the collecting of religious masterpieces, 
and before the end of school age will be capable of appreciating all 
of the literary forms in which religious masterpieces are couched. 
(c), Adult classes should undertake an expository study of a 
Bible books and authors. 

3. Religious-history courses should be graded, because the child 
repeats the experience of the race and every people, in that the 
development of conscience essentially precedes any great capacity 
to love, just as a decided development of the constructive imagina- 
tion of races and individuals follows later still. We may recognize: 

a) The period of conscience-building (Grades IV-VI). Con- 
science is developed by reasoning upon duty, the capacity for which 
is asserted even as early as the seventh year. Conscience should be 
well educated by the dawn of adolescence. (1) Hebrew history ex- 
presses the reflections of prophets and historians upon the reason- 
ableness of obeying Jehovah, by revealing for us how the religious 
success of Israel affected the world, and every deed and policy of 
Hebrew citizens affected Hebrew society for weal or woe; and Old 
Testament history, from the exodus to the birth of Christ, may be 
prescribed for pupils of from nine to twelve years of age. (2) 
Selected parallel and supplementary New Testament narratives, the 
teachings of the prophets, and the course in religious masterpieces 
may furnish the Christian standards by which to judge the more or 
less imperfect ideas of God and human conduct characteristic of 
Old Testament historians. (3) Missionary biography may be graded 
according to the stages of civilization of the pagan peoples involved, 
and each missionary considered may be studied, as nearly as possible, 
at the same time as the Hebrew prophet who may be laboring with 
the Israelites when in an approximate stage of material development. 

b) The period of altruism (Grades VII-XII). Adolescence is 
the period of the most marked development of the affections, and 
the sacrificial lives of Jesus and the apostles express the now first 
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imperative ideals of love, which should be very thoroughly appre- 
ciated by the eighteenth year. (1) Two years are necessary for 
the life and teaching of Jesus; (2) two years for the lives and teach- 
ings of the apostles, (3) and two years more for the history of 
revelation within the Bible and the history of biblical literature. 
(4) Church history, or Christian biography, falls within this period, 
(5) and the biographies of pagan sages. 

The history courses are better confined to the ten months of the 
academic year because of the effect of summer vacations upon class 
attendance. 

4. Religious-discussion courses may be graded. The reflection 
necessary is not sufficiently developed before the beginning of his- 
tory age, or the tenth year. (a) Classes of Grades IV—XII call for 
topical talks and discussions upon obedience, fairness in play, 
veracity, good temper, sexual morality, temperance, honesty, the sins 
of graft and war, missions, immortality, and consecration to the 
cause of Christianity, the latter involving the circle of ideas or doc- 
trines which determine the Christian religion. (6) The decided 


development of the constructive imagination at about the eighteenth 


year calls for topics for graduate, or “adult,” classes, relating to 
social betterment, philanthropy, church policies, and other prob- 
lems ethical and theological, and a well-developed course for the 
training of Sunday-school teachers. 

No courses should be divided into strictly one-Sunday lesson 
sections. Such dictation is no longer tolerated by day-school teachers 
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BIBLICAL TEACHING ON THE RIGHTEOUS ACQUI- 
' SITION OF PROPERTY 


‘PROFESSOR MILTON G. EVANS, D.D. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


_ ,A statement of biblical teaching on any economic problem must 
assume two facts; first, biblical writers dealt with man as he is crea- 
tively constituted; second, the Old Testament purports to be a 
record of a revelation of God to a peculiar people, and the New, 
a record of od’s revelation in Jesus of Nazareth. The teaching 
of either Testament on any other subject than the character of 
God and his demands on men lies outside its dominating purpose. 
These two presuppositions require fuller statement. 

Man’s constitution —Man’s organic life necessitates recurring 
wants and cravings, whose final end is the maintenance of individual 
life and health, and the continuance of the species. His mental 
life has inherent tendencies and desires whose final end is action 
for self-improvement. Both appetites and desires are acquisitive 
impulses. The tremendous forces of bodily craving and mental 
tendencies urge men to act for self-interest only. On the contrary, 
man is by constitution social. By contact with others affections 
are evoked, and the altruistic impulses recur as insistently as ego- 
istic appetites and desires. They go out to other sensitive beings, 
and issue in benevolent or malevolent results for them. The final 
end of love, sympathy, gratitude, and generosity is the good of 
society; indirectly, the good of self. Thus, man firids thai he is 
by creative design at once selfish and social, egoistic and altru- 
istic. He cannot be one, and not the other. He must be both. 
He must acquire; he must permit others to acquire. It is to man 
endeavoring to interpret the tongues speaking confusedly within 
his constitution that the voice of prophet and apostle came, saying: 
“This is the way; walk thou in it.” 

Character of the Old ,Testament material——Hebrew prophets 
and historians uniformly insisted that Jehovah had chosen Israel 
275 
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for purely moral and religious ends (Gen. 18:19). Accordingly, 
Abraham is not portrayed as warrior, nor statesman, nor diplomat, 
nor jurist, nor financier, nor educator, nor philosopher, nor philan- 
thropist, nor reformer; but as originator of historical monothe- 
ism—the father of the faithful. His descendants were not given 
Palestine as an end in itself, but as a place where religious and moral 
lessons could be learned through experiences gained amid actual 
historical processes. The purely ethical purpose of Jehovah is 
startlingly expressed by Amos: “You only have I known of all 
the families of the earth: therefore will I visit upon you all your 
iniquities” (3:2). Character, not land, was the prophet’s ideal. 

Again, Jehovah’s choice of Israel necessitated the theocratic 
form of government. By deliverance from Egypt he became the 
nation’s King. The King aimed to disclose his unique character and 
his unique relations to his people. This was done by rigorously sepa- 
rating them from other peoples, by giving them laws and ordinances 
that served as wall of partition, and by assuming a position of seem- 
ing hostility to all nations not included in the covenant. The laws 
regulating conduct of members of the theocracy were at once reli- 
gious, ethical, and civil. No distinction was made between sin, immo- 
rality, and crime. That is, the distinction between church and state, 
so characteristic of present mode of thought, was not conceived 
in Israel. A corollary of the peculiar relation of Jehovah to his 
people was that the statutes did not express the character of either 
the King or his subjects. ‘They were too lax to represent the divine 
ideal, and too strict to reflect the actual historical condition of the 
governed. Legislation gave a standard to be reached, but it was 
also an accommodation to deeply rooted customs and institutions, 
in order to regulate, restrict, and ultimately abolish them. 

With these presuppositions in mind, a fair degree of accuracy of 
interpretation may by expected. 

Old Tesiament legal literature.—Hebrew legislation assumed that 
man’s constitutional appetites and desires normally and _legiti- 
mately issued in possession of property; it assumed also that their 
satisfaction habitually culminated in infringement of rights of neigh- 
bors. It therefore aimed to check the force of acquisitive impulses 
by supplying and stimulating altruistic motives. It did this in 
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two directions; namely, love and gratitude toward God, sym- 
pathy and generosity toward men. 

Godward affections. The religious obligations of the ‘Ten 
Words” are based on the fact and doctrine: “I am Jehovah thy 
God, who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage” (Exod. 20:2). By this act divine grace was revealed and 
thankful love incited; by this act, too, Jehovah became Israel’s 
King. It was he who had given them houses, and lands, and 
cisterns, and vineyards, and orchards, for which they had not toiled 
(Deut. 6:10-15). Recipients of royal bounty were cautioned to 
beware of the temptation to attribute their wealth to their own power 
and ingenuity (Deut. 8:11 ff.). In order to make the caution effec- 
tive, no Israelite was permitted to hold land, the chief form of capi- 
tal in Palestine, in perpetuity (Lev. 25:23). He was simply tenant 
on the King’s estate, and could not use his capital as if he had abso- 
lute right in it. He could not dispose of the land permanently (Lev. 
25:14,15). To prevent monopoly of land by a few families, redis- 
tribution was required every fifty years (Lev. 25:10 ff.). Again, 
no loyal subject approached the King empty-handed (Exod. 23:15; 
34:20; Deut. 16:16). Offerings of tithes, of fust-fruits, of first-born, 
of meal-sacrifices, and of burnt-sacrifices were taxes on tenants, 
and were conceived to be a rendering back to Jehovah of that 
which he had given. Corban, in all its forms, was the nation’s 
recognition of its King’s royal right to the best and to all. 

Evidently, the conceived kingly relation of Jehovah to Israel, 
with implied obligations; tended to check abuse of the acquisitive 
powers of loyal subjects. 

Manward affections. Long before Moses, society had required 
laws for protection of family, life, property, and reputation. Hence, 
though Hebrew legislation embodied ethical ideas already current, 
it also enacted laws that made more decidedly for development 
of sympathy and generosity. While in relation to fellow-men abso- 
lute right in property was recognized, and a property-owner’s rights 
‘were protected against loss by theft (Exod. 22:1 ff.), by criminal 
negligence of neighbor (21:33 f.), by carelessness of neighbor 
21:25; 22:6), by trespass (22:5), and by dishonesty or carelessness 
of either trustee (22:7 f.) or borrower (22:14); on the contrary, 
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laws requiring mildness toward slaves, charity for the poor and 
distressed, justice for strangers, kindness toward enemies, and 
consideration for animals show that duties rather than rights were 
the King’s primary consideration. The command, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” (Lev. 19:18), is but a restatement of 
the commands forbidding injury of fellow-man in person or prop- 
erty by act, word, or desire (Exod. 20:13-17). 

How far removed Hebrew legislation was from the notions under- 
lying modern legislation governing commercial enterprises may be 
sufficiently illustrated in the enactments concerning interest. Of 
the many forms of acquisition of property the one most common 
and most free from reproach is interest accruing from money loaned; 
yet Israelites were forbidden to exact it of their fellow-country- 
men (Exod. 22:25; Lev. 25:37 f.; Deut. 23:19). This regulation 
assumed that the borrowing was not for speculative purposes, but 
made necessary by the poverty of the borrower. The lender was 
forbidden to take advantage of his neighbor’s penury, and make 
gain of his distress. Analogous to this law was the one forbidding 
collection of just debts by severe measures, on the presumption that 
the debtor was honest, but in too straitened circumstances to pay 
legally contracted obligations (Deut. 24:10f.). Such prohibitions 
did not apply in international business operations, however, on | 
the presumption that in such circumstances money was borrowed 
and debts contracted for purposes of financial gain (Deut. 15:3; 
23:20). 

The study of the legal literature of the Old Testament reveals 
the facts, first, that the prescriptive enactments assume an economic 
condition and a relation of God to land and people not now exist- 
ent; second, that the moral and religious motives prompting the 
specific enactments are still applicable to men bent on acquiring 
property. God is to be desired more than his gifts; fellow-men 
loved more than their property. 

Prophetic literature-—The ideal characters of Hebrew historians 
were not praised for acquisitive powers, but for their altruistic: 
impulses. Abraham, indeed, was rich, but not greedy for gain 
(Gen. 14:23, 24); Lot also was rich, but coveted more (Gen. 
13:10 ff.). Esau is a perfect picture of one dominated by appetite; 
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Jacob’s crippled thigh is a constant reminder of futility of acquisitive 
cunning in fulfilling Jehovah’s purposes; Joseph’s exaltation is for 
altruistic ends; and Achan’s greed warned Israel that Palestine was 
not a field for plunder. The same ideals remained when Hebrew 
tribes were compacted into national unity, and when primitive sim- 
plicity of life gave way to luxury and despotism. True, historians 
dwell with delight or Solomon’s administrative talents (1 Kings 3:9). 
They tell how he guarded the frontiers of his kingdom by building 
and garrisoning walled cities at strategic points; how he nego- 
tiated commercial treaties with Tyre, Sheba, and Egypt; how popu- 
lation increased and food-stuffs abounded;,and how demands for 
agricultural and manufactured products multiplied until what had 
been luxuries became necessities. Yet, on the other hand, they also 
tell how building operations, extension of royal estates, and increase 
of the royal harem introduced pomp and_luxury into the court; 
how imposition of heavy taxes reduced a large part of the popula- 
tion to practical serfdom; how the gulf between king and subject, 
rich and poor, became widened; how, in short, luxury, pride, poverty, 
and oppression were the price paid for material wealth. No wonder 
the breach between prophet and king occurred early in the history of 
the monarchy. The king embodied ideals congenial to those who 
laud acquisitive powers; the prophets instructed the people, king 
and subject, priest and layman, rich and poor, how to acquire right- 
ness of character, not how rightly to acquire property. David and 
Ahab, endowed with far more than ordinary acquisitive ability, are 
contemptible in their royal robbery of Uriah and Naboth; Nathan 
and Elijah were the historian’s heroes. In Israel might did not 
make right. 
That which is persistently suggested by the narrative writers is 
explicitly taught by the writing prophets. Amos beheld everywhere 
passion for gold and self-gratification. Nobles were indifferent 
to moral disorders; judges were venal; people were brutally licen- 
tious. Rich men had become so by violence (3:10), by dishonest 
trading (8:4-6), by oppressing debtors (2:6-8), and by perverting 
justice with bribes (5:11, 12). They indulged themselves in mag- 
nificent houses (3:15), luxurious ease, gluttonous eating, and frivo- 
lous mirth (6:4-6). Likewise, Hosea was broken-hearted at the 
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regnancy of appetite and passion. The population had become 
stupid by indulgence in drunkenness and fornication (4:11, 17, 
18); the land was full of thieves, perjurers, adulterers, and mur- 
derers. Even priests delighted to see their fellows sin, that they 
might receive sin-offerings as means of feasting (4:8). Micah 
gives a fairly clear picture of how wealth was acquired in his day. 
Princes and judges are in league to oppress (7:3), and are heartless 
about the misery they cause (2:9; 3:2, 3). They grind the poor 
by excessive taxation (3:10). Priests and prophets officiate for 
money, and therefore teach pleasing things (3:5), caring nothing 
for justice. The strong villainously seize the possessions of the 
weak (2:1, 2). The prophet sees the ruler, the speculator, the 
promoter scheming in the silence of the night to overreach his neigh- 
bor, and curses the practical deification of might. ‘Woe to them 
that devise iniquity and work evil upon their beds; when the morn- 
ing is light, they practice it, because it is in the power of their hand. 
They covet fields, and seize them; and houses, and take them 
away; and they oppress a man and his house, even a man and his 
heritage.” 

Ezekiel, too, speaks to his generation: “In thee have they taken 
bribes to shed blood; thou hast taken interest and increase, and 
thou hast greedily gained of thy neighbors by oppression” (22:12). 
He describes the ideally just Israelite as one who had not wronged 
his neighbor in that he has restored to the debtor his pledge, has 
taken nought by robbery, has not given forth on interest, nor taken 
any increase, has executed true justice between man and man 
(18:5-9). In brief, all the prophets from Amos to Malachi concern 
themselves with enunciating principles, and do not stoop to casu- 
istry about legitimate methods of amassing wealth. They condemn 
avarice, the sinful greed for acquisition; they do not specify the 
amount of property a man should possess, nor define processes 
for obtaining it. 

-Teaching of Jesus.——Jesus comprehensively defined his mission 
in the words: “I must publish the good news of the kingdom of 
God” (Luke 4:43). In the course of his ministry he defined his 
work more minutely by stating what he came to do and what not 
to do. It was not his purpose to assume sovereignty over political 
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divisions of the world (Matt. 4:8-11), nor act as arbitrator in the 
distribution of property (Luke 12:14). He did come to seek the 
lost, to heal the morally sick, to invite sinners to repentance, and 
to give peace to burdened consciences by announcing forgiveness 
of sins. He pronounced blessed those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, not those who seek food and clothing. The object 
of human endeavor must be God’s righteousness. To value any- 
thing less than God the supreme good.is to miss eternal life (Matt. 
19:6 ff.). To seek earthly treasure is to blunt the moral sense 
(6:19 ff.). If man should employ his acquisitive powers so suc- 
cessfully as to gain the world with its abounding material resources, 
he would gain nothing in comparison with what he himself might 
become in moral excellence. Gold and character are not inter- 
changeable terms. Ethical values cannot be expressed in terms 
of commerce, except by analogy. Coins current in the world of 
business are of no avail in the kingdom of God (Luke 9:23-25). 
Jesus, therefore, demanded absolute self-surrender to himself as 
the mediator of the good he brought to ren, even though the sur- 
render involved a shameful death. Of course, all other sacrifices 
are included in this supreme attestation to the value of righteous- 
ness. Readiness to give riches to the poor (Mark 10:21), severance 
of home ties (Luke 14:26), mutilation of the body (Mark 9:43 f.), 
are to be expected of him who is willing to meet the death of the 
cross. 

In view of Jesus’ conception of his mission and of his estimate 
of the relative worthlessness of human possessions (Luke 12:15), 
it is almost grotesque to inquire: What did he teach about proper 
methods of acquisition of property? And when his words are 
examined, it is discovered that with purely economic questions he 
was not concerned. He said nothing about the existing institu- 
tion of slavery, assuming that the slave had his duties as slave 
(Luke 17:7-10); he said nothing about forms of government, modes 
of taxation, equitable rates of interest, housing of the poor, rent, 
workingman’s pay, production of capital, and exchange. Of taxa- 
tion he said nothing, except when asked, and then assumed its 
legitimacy (Mark 12:14-17); of wages he simply said: “The 
workman is worthy of his wages” (Luke 10:7). How far Jesus. 
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conceived his mission to be removed from the sphere of arbitration 
in isolated acts of life, and thus occasioning the rise of a body of 
prescriptive judgments which would issue in a religion of legalism, 
is illustrated in his treatment of the questions concerning payment 
of the half-shekel, the tribute to Cesar, the woman taken in adul- 
tery, and the division of inherited property. In the last incident 
he instituted no inquiry into the equity of the brother’s claim, but 
rebuked the sin that occasions all litigation in respect to property 
rights. Greedy desire to have more was equally the cause of the 
demand for division and of the refusal to divide. Hence, Christ 
entered upon no academic discussion of what appetites and desires 
normally demand; nor did he insist that normal demands are legiti- 
mately satisfied; nor did he casuistically set limits to acquisitive 
powers in particular cases. He demanded restraint upon desire. 
“Take heed, and beware of every form of acquisitiveness” (Luke 
12:15). Then, in order to show that he had not in mind the mode 
of acquisition, but the fact of it, he told the story of the Rich Fool. 
The one condemned is not a money-lender, a banker, a tradesman, 
a monopolist, but a farmer. It is assumed that the farmer is honest, 
that he is not an oppressor of workmen. He is simply following 
the lead of nature, depending upon rain and sunshine for increase 
of grain and fruits. His gains are the results of God’s beneficence 
to the agriculturist. Yet this man, who followed the least cen- 
surable of the many methods of securing increase, is termed a fool. 
For he looked upon everything acquired as his—my fruits, my 
barns, my grains, my goods. He has a grasping disposition; he 
is wholly self-centered. This temper of mind Jesus condemned. 
“And ye, seek not what to eat, and what to drink, and be not tossed 
about with cares.”” On the contrary: “Sell what ye have, and 
give alms; make for yourselves purses that grow not old, a treasure 
unfailing in the heavens, where no thief approaches, nor moth cor- 
rupts. For where your treasure is, there will your heart also be” 
(Luke 12:33, 34). That is, amid the clamorous claims of appe- 
tites and desires, cultivate the spirit of other-worldliness; seek 
supersensuous realities. 

But Jesus was not an ascetic. The world was-his Father’s 
world. The earth, with its abounding resources of grains and fruits 
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and valuable minerals, and with the possibilities of increasing human 
comforts by handicrafts and commerce, was given to man to subdue 
and use. It is as wrong to despise wealth as to long for it; it is 
as wicked to condemn the rich for their riches as it is to condemn 
the poor for their poverty. Man in the world must do his work 
with powers and implements given him, but he must not be o/ the 
world. He is part of it, but above it. Jesus recognized this when 
he appealed to human desires for reward and position as motives 
for ‘work in the kingdom of God. He assumed that there were 


inequalities of native endowments, and consequent inequalities in — 


results of labor (Matt. 25:14 ff.); that with such inequalities man 
must employ his powers to the utmost of ability and with greatest 
fidelity, and expect commensurate advancement in social station 
(Luke 19:11 ff.); that a proprietor had the privilege of making 
his own terms with employees (Matt. 20:1 ff.); that, in relation 
to fellow-men, a proprietor had absolute right in the increase aris- 
ing from the labor of men employed in his business (Matt. 21:33 ff.); 
and that every man, however limited his capability, must increase 
the capital, however small, intrusted to him (Matt. 25:26 ff.). In 
the complex relations of the industrial world, where the workman 
is worthy of his wages, whether employed in agriculture, manu- 
facture, commerce, or in professional pursuits of law, medicine, 
or education, account must be taken of the willingness, the ingenuity, 
the ability, the output of the workman in estimating the amount 
of wages. It follows that incomes will vary. In the disposition 


to claim results for God-given acquisitive powers, two principles _ 


must govern conduct in the business world. First, “‘Be not insist- 
ent on rights” (Matt. 5:38 ff.); second, “Be generous in treatment 
of rivals” (Luke 6:34-36). 

The one method of acquiring property that Jesus condemned 
was the one employed by grasping Pharisees, who used their piety 
as an instrument with which to win the confidence of those whom 
they wished to overreach (Mark 12:40). All other methods must 
be regulated by the comprehensive command: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind,” and, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

_ Apostolic teaching —The apostles grasped the meaning of Jesus’ 
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mission, and found in it the blessing of giving, not of receiving. 
It is almost impertinent to look for instructions on proper ways of 
commercial gain to men who regulated their conduct in the spirit 
of the saying: “It is more blessed to give than to receive” (Acts 
20:32-35). They constantly reaffirm their Master’s assertion 
that covetousness is a vice so wholly inconsistent with the relation 
of a Christian to his Father, God (Heb. 13:5; Eph. 5:3), that it 
is termed idolatry (Eph. 5:5; Col. 3:5). They reaffirm the truth 
that, as against God, there is no absolute proprietorship in property. 
If he has placed property, whether much or little, in man’s posses- 
sion, it is a deed of trust, and the recipient is simply steward. The 
ability given to acquire it is from God; the employment of ability 
must be with view to God’s approbation; the fruit of labor must 
be used for God’s service. ‘Come now, ye that say, “Today or 
tomorrow we will go into this city and spend one year there, and 
trade, and get gain;’ instead of saying, ‘If the Lord will, we shall 
both live, and do this or that’” (James 4:13 f.). “According as 
each received a gift, ministering it among yourselves, as good stewards 
of God’s manifold grace” (1 Pet. 4:10). 

As against fellow-men, the apostles recognized absolute right 
in property—even in forms of property that are now condemned. 
They accepted the social facts of their day; they assumed that a 
slave-owner had right to his slave’s labor, and to deprive him of 
it was to injure him. So sensitive was Paul on this point that he 
was willing to pay the loss accruing to Philemon from the absence 
of the runaway Onesimus (Philemon, 18, 19). The apostle did 
not argue the owner’s right, nor institute inquiry as to how the slave 
was acquired, whether through capture in battle, through slave- 
trading, or through birth in the owner’s house. He was content 
to accept society as it was, and permit the principles of Christ’s 
teaching to issue ultimately in the reconstruction of the social order. 

In the course of their instruction in practical ethics, the apostles 
recognized certain necessities that must be met by the fruits of labor. 
They regarded non-producers of values, whether the idle rich or 
the idle poor, as a menace to society and unworthy to bear the Chris- 
tian name. In consequence, they enjoined acquisition of property 
to the extent of satisfying the necessities of personal life (2 Thess. 
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3:10, 11), and of providing food and shelter for dependent ones 
in the home (1 Tim. 5:8). Not only self-respect, but also charity, 
was given as a motive for honest labor. ‘Let the stealer steal no 
more; but rather let him labor, working with his hands that which 
is good, that he may have to impart to him that has need” (Eph. 
4:28). No limit is set to the amount acquired. Property in itself 
is not to be the object of endeavor. The man of God shuns 
the temptations and the snares, and foolish and hurtful desires, 
which come from desire for wealth, regarding the love of money 
the root of every form of evil; and if in God’s providence he is rich, 
he deems his wealth a gift of God, a trust from God to be rightly 
enjoyed and rightly distributed (1 Tim. 6:9 ff.). 

The cure for unrighteous acquisition is to cultivate the spirit 
of contentment (1 Tim. 6:6); to reflect upon the futility of riches 
in the crises of life (1 Tim. 6:17 f.); to look upon all men as brothers 
by creation (Acts 17:26), and brothers in the unity of one common 
need and one common mercy (Rom. 11:32); and to love fellow- 
men as Christ loved them (John 13:34; 15:12). 
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THE MATERIAL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: COMMENT 
AND CRITICISM: 


Professor Ballantine’s article on “The Material of Religious Educa- 
tion” makes one envy the children of the future who will be privileged to 
study such a curriculum as he suggests. Great will be their advantage over 
us of the present generation. As they undertake the duties of maturity, they 
will feel at home in the real world of moral activities which they enter, 
and will know their own place and work in that world; while the most of us 
have had to explore that world and grope our way to our proper position 
in it, through effort slow and painful because hardly begun until the 
golden period of youth had passed. 

That material of religious instruction should by no means be limited 
to the Bible follows inevitably from the fundamental truth that shines 
forth from so many portions of the Bible itself, namely, that God is 
in his werld. If God was acting in the history of ancient Israel, 
if through Israel’s great personalities he imparted spiritual life to that 
people, then he is acting today in the history of the United States, and 
through America’s great men he is presenting to American youth the ideals 
which wil! uplift and ennoble them. To know the history of his own country 
is, for an American, far more important than to know the history of Israel; 
and it is better for him to study the lives of Washington and Lincoln than 
to try to put himself back into the times of Abraham and Moses. To 
understand the great moral movements of the present is worth more— 
since it is in the present that one’s life must count for good or ill—than to 
have an acquaintance with events remote in time and place. 

There is danger that the new interest in religious education may pro- 
mote a practical Bibliolatry; and this may in part be laid at the door of 
the biblical scholars themselves, because they have such contagious enthu- 
siasm in the prosecution of their special studies, and are presenting’ the 
results of their research in such enticing textbooks. President Harper, 
by his extraordinary teaching gift, made his pupils feel that the study of 
Hebrew was well-nigh the most important of pursuits; and he and others 
who have sought to encourage the study of the Bible have done their 
work so very well that one feels a real temptation to study nothing but the 
Bible. Thus the very excellence of modern biblical scholarship and the 


1 A symposium upon “ The Material of Religious Education,” by Rev. W. G. 
Ballantine, D.D., LL.D., in the Biblical World, February, 1906, pp. 112-17. 
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success which has rewarded the effort to popularize Bible study may, for 
the time, reinforce the unscholarly, but too popular, tradition that the 
-Bible is all-sufficient for the purposes of religious education. 

Clearly there are two underlying facts that should be recognized and 
borne in mind by those who choose the material for moral and spiritual 
instruction. The first is that the Bible is not homogeneous, Christian in 
all its parts, and fit from beginning to end to be used in training the young. 
A Sunday school may be truly a “‘ Bible school,” and yet not necessarily and 
always a school of Christianity. Whether it is the latter or not at a given 
time will depend on the portion of the Bible that is then being used. 
When pupils are required to go through the whole book in so many years— 
the ideal of the uniform lesson system — it is certain that much of their 
time is spent, not in learning to live a Christian life, but in obtaining a 
smattering of ancient history, some knowledge of primitive ways more or 
less barbarous and of various obsolete religious customs, and a contact 
with moral ideas long since antiquated, and with conceptions of God 
that Christianity repudiates. The Christian element in the Bible should 
be exalted and all else kept down in its proper place of inferiority. The 
second great guiding fact—more important still— is that the word of God 
is not limited to any volume; that there is a larger Bible, of nature and of 
humanity, to which God is ever adding new pages. From this larger 
_ Bible it is our right and our duty to draw freeiy material that shall direct 
and inspire in Christian living those who will come after us. 

Henry W. PInkHam. 

DENVER, CoLo. 


The fundamental materials of religious instruction in the Sunday 
school include (1) the Bible, its great stories, its great, typical lives, its 
great teachings, together with the elements of critical appreciation of 
authors, styles, and forms, and enough geography and the like to give a 
sense of reality and, incidentally, opportunity for expression; (2) the 
church, enough of its history and doctrine to prepare for intelligent and 
loyal membership; (3) practical living, including missions, movements of 
prevention and reform—in a word, enlightened social service, past and 
present, in theory, in history, and in personal application. To these 
may be added, especially for young children, (4) nature stories, pictures, 
and manual activities, designed to develop the idea of God in a natural 
way. 


Enrichment, expansion, and socialization are watchwords of modern 
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education. The more broadly and vitally the field of religious education 
is conceived, the more easily and efficiently will the work of instruction 
in any part of the field be accomplished. - 

Turning from guiding principles to the concrete suggestions of the 
article under review, I agree that the study of subject-matter in the Sun- 
day school should be but sparingly hortatory and homiletic; that teaching 
should be sharply distinguished from preaching, and the latter confined 
to its own place. ‘his for the reason, mainly, that moral judgments and 
taste are in these days—and most properly—based less upon biblical texts 
or passages, upon isolated instances, or even upon whole characters, unless 
these are taken in connection with their environment, than upon organized 
masses of experience and truth. The effective sanctions of morality are 
coming more and more to be physiological, psychical, social, spiritual. Ifa 
biblical text or instance coincides with these, it is accepted as confirmatory ; 
if not, it is likely to be rejected or discounted as not applicable. What, 
then, is the use of studying the Bible? That, when rightly studied, it 
affords precisely those psychical, social, and spiritual sanctions which 
serve as a court of last resort. The expression “rightly studied’ means 
among other things, broadly studied—studied, that is to say, in masses, 
in perspective, in long reaches of cause and effect, of character and inevit- 
able consequence. If a textbook “giving the main facts of Hebrew His- 
tory’’ were to be written in this way, it would be a valuable aid to teaching. 
I think, too, that a textbook containing ‘‘the choicest extracts of poetry, 
wisdom, and prophecy,” with aids to their understanding and apprecia- 
tion, would be helpful. There is room, also, for new attempts at the 
selection and adaptation of stories and narratives. : 

I must emphatically dissent, however, from the view that ‘these four 
small books” should be “expressed in English as spoken today in Amer- 
ica.” To do this would be to deprive the old stories of much of their 
unique charm and value. Is it not a precious thing that in the language 
of the English Bible we have a medium of expression that conveys, not 
merely the ideas, but the very atmosphere of antiquity and devotion? 
The self-estrangement (Selbstentjremdung) which is wisely regarded as 
indispensable to a child’s development can never come through modern- 
ized studies. ‘To begin with things nearest at hand” is but a half-truth. 
“For each stage what: that stage calls for” is a safer dictum. And the 
needs of the child, at each stage, call for both that which is near at hand and 
also that which is remote from his hand, but for that reason all the nearer 
to his heart. “English as spoken today in America” is comparatively 
foreign to the inner’ life of boys and girls; but with the quaint, naive, 
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concrete, poetical language of the Boy’s King Arthur and the English 
Bible they are at home. 
With the spirit of the suggestion “‘that a large ts should be given to 
books that shall instruct and interest the growing youth in the ways in 
which good is now being done,” I am in hearty accord. Such work is in- 
valuable. I hardly think, however, that the responsibility for such work 
rests entirely on the Sunday school—it is largely within the legitimate 
province of the week-day school. 
As for dealing with the “drink question” in Sunday schools, by the use ; 
of a’ textbook upon stimulants and narcotics, I think such means likely to 
be too negative and too narrow. The main burden of such teaching 
should rest on the common schools, where it will be done the more efficiently 
the less it is interfered with by well-meaning but misguided ‘ongnniaations 
and manipulators. 
With the general positions of Dr. Ballantine’s article, as I cnbunnend 
them, I heartily agree: the enrichment and expansion of the curriculum of 
religious education is inevitable; there should be a rigid exclusion of the 
relatively unimportant and the non-essential; the provision of suitable 
textbooks of the highest grade is imperatively demanded. Such books, 
by the way, must be made with consummate skill. They will cost con- 
siderably more than people are accustomed to pay for religious textbooks, 
but they will be worth incalculably more even than their cost. 


WaLter L. HERVEY. 
New York. 


I am fully in accord with Dr. Ballantine that “the time has come for a 
revolution in religious education,” and that the crux of the Sunday-school 
problem of today is “‘the question of material.” I will go much farther, 
and assert confidently that the revolution is mene progressing, with every 
assurance of success. 

In his argument no account is made of present-day conditions and 
the limited possibilities of the Sunday school within the brief period of 
not more than fifty half-hours during the whole year, and even these subject 
to numerous interruptions that hinder or destroy the accomplishment of 
progressive instruction. He also fails to take into account the personal 
limitations of the vast host of “‘teachers” who are practically unlearned, 
and untrained even in the simplest educational principles, who render 
voluntary service, often of the most primitive sort, to pupils whose absolute 
lack of home training, whose irregular attendance, arid whose indifference 
cannot easily be remedied, whose attention cannot easily be compelled 
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except by a power that few possess, and whose school accommodations 
and class environment almost utterly preclude good and thorough work. 
Besides, he seems to regard the Sunday school as the one and only means 
whereby religious education of the young is to be effected, when there are 
other agencies with a like purpose. vo Mie 

It is quite true that “‘the main body of Sunday school workers. show no 
consciousness that there is any large matter for investigation here.” But 
the body is large indeed, and we must not expect it to move rapidly until 
conviction of need permeates it in its entirety. It will not be easy to over- 
come the inertia produced by generations of indulgence in low ideals, with 
inadequate conceptions of the greatness of the work. | 

The important initial effort must therefore be with those who direct 
the Sunday school and those who teach. Whether the designation be Sun- 
day, or sabbath, or Bible school is immaterial; essentially there can be 
but one textbook, the practical value of which must depend largely on the 
quality and capacity of the man or woman who brings it into right relation 
‘with those who are being taught. If that book were supplanted, and the 
message of God through and by it were no longer made known, there 
would be irretrievable loss to humanity. No well-ordered school of today 
is without more or less of teaching, direct or indirect, concerning the devel- 
opment of the Christian church and the history of Christian nations. In 
addition, “the problems and activities of the religious life of today” are 
constantly presented in numerous ways and through numerous channels. 
The boys and girls of younger and older years are being taught by means 
of pulpit and press and public school and academy and college, by com- 
petent and experienced teachers who, if conscientious, will not ignore the 
applications of the Bible truth to individual daily life, but will keep pupils 
“face to face with ‘God in his world.’’”’ Following the method suggested 
by Professor Ballantine; a pupil might, under direction of a highly edu- 
cated and thoroughly competent Sunday-school teacher, learn much of 
biology and kindred sciences, but at the end of fifteen years the Bible 
would have come to be of minimum account or value. 

The “‘extra-biblical material’? would necessarily be more than ever in 
evidence, and the intra-biblical would be submerged. The proposed “four 
small books, expressed in English as spoken today in America,” would be 
a poor substitute for the whole Bible, notwithstanding its many alleged 
defects. The Old Testament and the New Testament may each be dis- 
counted in degree, and portions conceded to be unsuitable for immature 
. minds, but the principles of law and life are therein enunciated, the won- 
_ derful charm of both remains, the simple truths necessary for salvation are 
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presented with such clearness that even a child can understand and benefit 
by them, and their exemplification in the matchless life of our Lord fur- 
_nishes the divine pattern for human attainment. 

The professor objects to “repetitions” of biblical material; but human 
life is a constant series of repetitions, and few, if any, great truths are fixed 
in mind by a single statement of them. He objects to “details of oriental 
geography, natural history, and social life;” but these are often absolutely 
essential to an understanding of utterances made under peculiar environ- 
ment. He objects to suggestions growing out of ‘“‘the small words and 
phrases of the passage;” but such a course is perfectly in order if thereby 
the life of the pupil may be rightly influenced. The practical lessons 
really based upon the teacher’s observations of life will more surely than 
anything else find place in the heart and life of the taught, and be in 
perfect accord with some of Dr. Ballantine’s.own suggestions. 

There is no occasion for pessimism with regard to the Sunday school. 

Never so largely as now has improvement in methods and teaching 
material been so much in evidence. Never so generally and rapidly as 
now have periodicals issued for Sunday schools been improving, in form 
as well as in matter. Never within a single decade have so many worthy 
and practical volumes for teachers and pupils been issued. Never so fully 
as now has the spirit of unity and co-operation been dominant, with deter- 
mination to bring about the utmost advance. Never so strenuous as now 
has been the demand for more honest work by superintendents and teach- 
ers. Never so much as now have the best educational principles been 
adopted in a steadily increasing number of individual schools. Both the 
National Educational Association and the Religious Education Associa- 
- tion have had noble part in producing this result. The International Sun- 
day School Association might have worked more rapidly, but even as it is, 
the gain and the progress have been immense. Organized Sunday-school 
work holds a place today far beyond that of any period in the past. On 
every side are tokens and prophecies of better things to come. Wise and 
helpful suggestions from educators of large experience are welcomed, and 
methods are adopted that once were not regarded as practicable, or even 
suitable, for the Sunday school. I am confident that the future will surely 
be as much better than the present as the present is incomparably better 
than the past. 


C. R. BLAcKALL. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD: 
VOL. I, PART Il, EGYPT 


The writer has furnished a rather extensive sketch of Egyptian his- 
tory, popularly written, not without literary merits. In opposition to 
the proud title, he expressly disclaims to speak as an authority and gives, 
on p. 53, @ list of eleven authorities, “with additional citations” of thirty- 
eight more, including the Holy Bible, the Turin Papyrus, and the dynastic 
lists of Karnak, Abydos, and Saggarah, Herodotus, John Maundeville, 
Thomas Young, etc. The key to authorities states “that it is in one sense 
of the word a compilation, but it is a compilation of unique character... . 
made up of direct quotations from authorities.” I doubt whether this 
plan is “so novel” as the editor claims; there are enough old and new 
examples of such compilations; nor is it unique to mark the quotations 
(hardly as extensively as the introduction seems to claim) by a character- 
istic “superior letter” or another printer’s mark. 

Needless to say that such a compilation, even if made very skillfully - 
and by an expert, is not for the scholar, who will rather go to the (best!) 
authorities themselves. Furthermore, it is, in general, an absolute im- 
possibility for a layman to make such a compilation correctly, at least 
for early oriental history. A skilful critic may succeed with certain 
periods where the sources are generally the same for every historian, 
where a certain canon of tradition exists, and certain modern authorities 
are generally recognized, so that the specialist will alter or add only small . 
details. In oriental (and especially in ancient Egyptian) history there 
is, and must be, an immense difference of opinion, owing to scanty and 
problematic material. Then the rapid progress of such a young science 
as Egyptology, in which frequently one newly discovered stone alters 
several chapters of history, is to be considered. Consequently, only a 
perfect “outsider” can undertake it to compile works of such a different 
character and age as those enumerated as “authorities” in our book. It 
is true, the case is not so bad as it would seem from that enumeration. 


- Fortunately, I cannot find that Bunsen (who is described as a popular 


writer—has the author really read his “popular” book ?) or Chabas has 
been used, nor Lepsius (which book ?). In reality, only four or five books 
t The Historians’ History of the World. Vols.I and II. New York: The Out- 


look Co., 1905. Pp. 637 +666. 
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are traceable, among which E. Meyer’s popular Geschichte Aegyptens 
is very prominent; but these books are sufficiently contradictory. 
The claim of the author, that the casual reader might scan chapter after 
chapter without suspecting that the whole is not the work of a single 
writer, does not count on very attentive readers. I am afraid even a 
very ordinary reader must stumble over such incongruities as that the 
name of the queen, spelled usually by our writer Hatshepsu, appears, on 
Pp. 135, as Hatshepsitu; that Egypt is called Qem (p. 119; a very, very 
old error) or (after Maspero) Kamit (but never, as far as I can see, in the 
corréct form Kémet). He must observe the chronological contradictions, 
p- 174 and p. 179, due to the confusion of different personalities named 
Shoshenk, etc. A more attentive reader will notice that the synopsis (pp. 
68-76), the interspersed chronological tables, and the detailed narrative 
are taken each jone from a different book, written by different authors, 
at different ages, and containing very different views, which the purely 
mechanical compilation has overlooked. Indeed, the book is a useful 
illustration that such a compilation is impossible for the non-Egyptol- 
ogist. 

It may seem to some that slips are pardonable in the case of a popu- 
lar book which bears the modest motto prius placendum quam docendum, 
(not quite in agreement with its haughty title) and that the scholars, 
among whom so very few can write popularly, ought to judge mildly the 
errors of an outsider. I am, however, of the opinion that nowhere more 
care is required than in popularizing, that the general public has a right to 
receive only the best and most secure results of investigation, and that 
the popularized error involves an enormous responsibility. Therefore 
it is regretable, that this book, published in 1904, follows, by preference, 
antiquated sources. With exception of a note (p. 89), it does not notice 
the fact that, beginning with 1896 (de Morgan’s first book) the earliest 


fully illuminated by many recent discoveries. On p. 97 it still treats 
the late‘wooden sarcophagus of Mycerinus as contemporary with that 
king; on p. 108, etc., it insists on the first voyage to Punt in the Eleventh 
Dynasty (we can now trace these expeditions down to the Fifth Dyn- 
asty); likewise, the most important expeditions of the pharaohs of the 
Sixth Dynasty into the interior of Africa are not mentioned. The hypoth- 
esis of p. 105 has for a long time been retracted by its author. On p. 114 
the Moeris lake is still treated as a reservoir; Amenophis IV is still a 
eunuch on p. 139; the alleged Syrian “‘Arisu” still reigns on p. 167; 
Brugsch’s Hittite fancies still survive on p. 137, etc.; and soon. Errors 


history of Egypt, anterior to the Fourth Dynasty, has been so wonder- — 
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as that on p. 139 (captives “sacrificed” to a god) may spread much con- 
fusion among laymen; similarly on p. 129, etc.; or bold hypotheses, 
as on p. 162, “the mixed population of Ethiopians and Assyrians.” We 
may pardon the fancy (pp. 163, 164) of an enormous Libyan empire, 
although it has no monumental foundation whatever, but to call northern 
Africa ‘the Sudan” is a slip which will provoke the criticism of any news- 
paper-reader. The curiosity of ethnologists may be aroused by the dis- 
covery of “dark Berber races” (the Berbers—i. e., Libyans—be!ong to 
the best representatives of the Caucasian stock), pp. 124, 203; lisén 
(modern Arabic “tongue!”) as an ancient Egyptian word, that of philol- 
ogists. A full list of corrections is impossible. We need not wonder 
that the evil spirit of misprinting haunts the book. At the side of many 
harmless mutilations, such as those of p. 69 (read “‘User’’), p. 76 (“Khab- 
bash’’), p. 73 (“‘Prosopis’’), we find, e. g., on p. 113 “boxes” (for “‘ibexes”’); 
on p. 168 even Tyrians attacking Egypt and 169 occupying Italy. Of 
course, Tyrrenians, Tyrsenians, are meant! How many sources of the 
most contagious error flow here! I admire the courage of the writer, 
but, e. g., where he gives (pp.295 ff.) an alleged synopsis of Egyptological 
literature, passing strange judgments on various Egyptologists, his bold- 
ness becomes objectionable, I fear. 

Professor Erman, of Berlin, is mentioned as “contributor and editorial 
reviser.” The few general remarks “written specially for the present 
work” (p. 67) make Erman appear, indeed, as somewhat responsible, 
but the initiated will easily see that he cannot possibly have revised the 
work and indorsed some of its views. It would be interesting to know 
Erman’s feelings on his appearing as responsible, e. g., for the chapter 
on hieroglyphics. 

I repeat: The plan and execution betray the uninitiated, and, not- 
withstanding the literary ability of the author, the book serves as a good 
evidence that a history of Egypt can be written only by an Egyptologist, 
at least at the present time. 

The illustrations have abandoned the now prevailing method of 
authentic reproductions and have resumed the old style of freely com- 
posing pictures. The results are very sad. The artist blunders terribly 
in every respect—in anthropologic type, costume, and ornamentation— 
and yet has the enviable boldness of stating, under the most absurd 
pictures, “based on the monuments” (e. g., p.103), or “from a statue” 
(e. g., p. 112). These illustrations are, perhaps, the most objectionable 
feature of the well-intending book. 


W. Max 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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VOL, I, PART Ill, MESOPOTAMIA 


The portion of this work devoted to Mesopotamia occupies pp. 305- 
638 of the first volume. On the whole, The Historians’ History of the 
World gives a fair picture of Babylonian and Assyrian life and culture. 
It also acquaints the general reader with some of the vexed problems 
which have caused so much discussion among Assyriologists. The editors 
have made an effort to present in adequate form a good account of the 
marvelous civilization which originated in Babylonia, and have done 
well to devote much space to the civilization, the art, the science, etc., 
of this fascinating land, thereby redeeming their pages from the aridity 
of a political chronicle. The method of compilation which the editors 
follow may in some historical fields work successfully, but in the case of 
Babylonia and Assyria, where most of our reliable information has been 
acquired in comparatively recent times through the decipherment of 
inscriptions, and where much new and epoch-making information is 
coming to light every year, the method presents grave difficulties to one 
not an Assyriologist; and it cannot be said that the work of the var 
has escaped the consequences of these difficulties. 

This portion of the history opens with an introductory essay, written 
especially for this work, on the “Relation of Babylonia with Other Semitic 
Countries,” by Halévy, the father and doughty champion of the anti- 


Sumerian theory. This essay sets forth the author’s well-known views, _ 


although in the rest of the history the Sumerian theory is presupposed. 
The editor, however, informs the reader of the reasons for this seeming 
discrepancy. An outline of Mesopotamian history, devoted largely to 
chronology, follows the introductory essay. This chronology is based 
upon that of Rogers in Vol. I of his History of Babylonia and Assyria, 
supplemented in the earlier portions from Radau. The editors are to 
be commended for adhering to this longer chronology, and for not being 
beguiled by Lehmann and his followers into an endeavor to rob Baby- 
lonian development of perspective by the abolition of a thousand years. 
- The successive chapters deal with the following subjects: (1) “Land 
and People;” (2) “Old Babylonian History;” (3) “The Rise of Assyria ;” 


(4) “Four Generations of Assyrian Greatness” (an account of the Sar- 


gonide dynasty); (5) “The Decline and Fall of Assyria;” (6) “Renas- 
cence and Fall -of Babylon;” (7) “Manners and Customs of Babylonia- 
Assyria;” (8) “The Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians;” (9) ““Baby- 


lonian and Assyrian Culture.” ‘Two appendices follow, the first of which 
contains the “Classical Traditions” concerning the Assyrians and ‘Baby* 
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lonians, and the second, an account of the “Excavations in Mesopo- 
tamia and Their Results.” 

The historians from whom this work is compiled are Herodotus, Bero- 
sus, Diodorus Siculus, and Strabo, of the ancients; and Weber, Meyer, 
Budge, Sayce, Winckler, Babelon, Tiele, Oppert, Rogers, Radau, Fox 
Talbot, George Smith, Hommel, Maspéro, Layard, Heeren, Ménant, 
King, Pinches, Williams; and for the discoveries, Rogers, Rassam, Layard, 
de Sarzec, Peters, and Hilprecht. 

The chapters on the political history are, for the most part, good, 
presenting the reader with a satisfactory view of the course of events. 
The later chapters, on the manners, customs, art, and religion, are much 
less satisfactory. In this part of the work too much space is given to 
classical authors and too little to the vast amount of information which 
has come to us through Babylonian business documents. One could 
find no fault at quotations from Herodotus, if they were kept within 
bounds; for just those features which would strike an acute foreign ob- 
server are those which we should be likely to miss in the native sources. 
The case is different, however, when, as here, later Greek writers are 
drawn upon at length, and but three quotations are made from contract 
tablets. These quotations are made from a work of Ménant published in 
1880, notwithstanding the fact that the greatest progress in the interpre- 
tation of these documents has been made within the last fifteen years by 
Peiser and others! The pages of this history would have been greatly 
enriched had the customs of marriage, divorce, alimony, adoption, co- 
partnership, etc., been illustrated, as they might have been, from the 
contract literature. A knowledge of recent literature would also have 
preserved the editors from some errors. For example, it is stated on 
Pp. 494 that “‘in spite of differences in property and wealth, interest is always 
the same.” As a matter of fact, the rate of interest varied, as in modern 
times, in proportion to the satisfactory nature of the security given. (Cf. 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature, Aldine ed., pp. 265, 266, where 
three loans are translated, in one of which the rate of interest was 11} 
per cent., in another, 134 per cent., and in the third, 20 per cent.) Again, 
considering the late date of the book of Daniel it hardly seems right to 
quote it, as on p. 485, as an authority on Babylonian customs. 

On the other hand, the utilization of the Code of Hammurabi, which 
is given in a fairly good translation, is worthy of all commendation, though, 
owing to a defect in the key at the end of the book, we are left in ignorance 
as to who the translator is. The editors tell us that by referring to this 
key one can always ascertain whose work is quoted, but this table does 
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not tell us who the translator of this code in chap. 7 is, just as it does not 
tell us who ¢ and f of chap. 1 are. This key was compiled with too little 
care. 

Again, in treating of the religion of the Babylonians, the editors have 
overlooked the latest and best work. They quote from Sayce’s Hib- 
bert Lectures of 1887—a work never good, and long since outdated— 
and pass by Jastrow’s book altogether. 

The work is well printed, but not free from typographical errors. 
De Sarzec’s name is misspelled on pp. 535 and 544, though properly 
spélled on pp. 610 ff. 


VOL. Il, PART VII, MEDIA AND PERSIA 

Part VII of The Historians’ History Vol. Il, pp. 555-666, is devoted 
to ancient Persia, the account of which necessarily includes Media. 
The subjects of the different chapters are as follows: (1) “The Land 
and People;” (2) “The Median or Scythian Empire;” (3) “The Early 
Achemenians and the Elamites: Cyrus and Cambyses;” (4) ‘The 
Persian Dynasty: Darius I to Darius III;” and (s) “Persian Civili- 
zation.” “The authorities quoted for these chapters are, of the ancients, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Ctesias, Berosus, Strabo, Polyenus, and Xan- 
thus; and of the moderns, Meyer, Duncker, Néldeke, Sayce, Rogers, 
Floigl, Maspéro, Rawlinson, Prések, Heeren, Morier, and R. K. Porter. 

The method of compilation strikes one as producing here some curious 
results, as when a critical reconstruction"of Néldeke’s is injected into the 
midst of quotations from Herodotus; but, on the whole, the resulting 
history of Media and Persia is much more satisfactory than that of 
Babylonia and Assyria. . Perhaps this is in part due to the fact that we 
are much more dependent for Persian history upon the Greek writers 
for which our editors have a predilection than in the case of Babylonia 
and Assyria. The editors have, however, availed themselves of the 
results of the study of inscriptions, and recognize that, in the light of 
the monuments under the researches 'of critical study, the idea of a 
Median empire, as it used to be entertained, must be abandoned, 

The work is illustrated with frequent pictures, but neither in the case 
of Mesopotamia nor in that of Persia are the illustrations particularly 
happy, nor are they as well executed as they should be in these days of 
good, inexpensive illustrations. 

On the whole, however, one not a specialist would get from this work 
an interesting and tolerably correct picture of the history and life of these 
ancient lands. 


GrorcE A. Barron. 
Bryn Mawe, Pa. 
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VOL. Il, PART IV, ISRAEL 


The second volume of The Historians’ History of the World begins 
with Israel. The plan is the same as in the rest of the work; a number 
of “authorities” are chosen and allowed to speak for themselves, each 
being represented by a citation of considerable length. There is a pre- 
liminary essay taken from Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes- Israel; then 
we have a chapter from the hand of Professor Cheyne, entitled “A Criti- 
cal Survey of the Scope and Sources of Israelitic History to the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem;” next comes an outline, covering in brief the ground 
to be gone over; and only after all this preliminary do we come to the 
history proper. As a sample of the method used in the body of the work 
we may take chap. 2, entitled “Origin and Early History.” At the start 
the editor remarks that some of the greatest of living scholars are able 
to separate their ideas into two classes, “‘and to entertain two seemingly 
antagonistic sets of judgments regarding the entire subject of Hebrew 
history.” This comfortable assurance .-is illustrated by a quotation from 
Professor Sayce. The state of mind there revealed is unfortunately 
well known to us, but it seems to be a queer way to begin a history— 
thus to assure the reader that leading scholars are of two mnt regard 
ing the subject they profess to treat. 

The chapter goes on to give us some knowledge, or rather opinion 
in a summary of Léhr’s chapter on the patriarchs, the climax of which 
is reached in an interesting quotation from Goethe. Then the labor 
is undone by the information that Stade (an authority in the best sense 
of the word) takes a far less confiding view of Israelite tradition, and 
we are confirmed in this opinion of Stade by an extended citation from 
his own work; this citation undoubtedly gives a clear presentation of 
the critical view, but we are thrown into perplexity when we find it fol- 
lowed without remark by a biblical mosaic, made up from Exodus and 
Deuteronomy. After this, we return to Stade and read his account of 
the state of Canaan before the conquest. The conquest itself, however, is 
recounted in the words of Ménard, who seems to be dependent.on Réuss 
and Kuenen. The chapter concludes with a citation from the biblical 
book of Judges which gives the program of the compiler of that book—a 
very late author, as is well known. What clear or connected impression 
the reader will get from this chapter is difficult to see. 

It is, indeed, interesting to notice the perfect illustration of Hebrew 
literary methods given by the compiler of this work. When the higher 
critics pointed out that the Hebrew books in our hands were made by 
dovetailing together previously existing documents, they were met with 
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incredulity, not to say derision. It was generally held that no sensible 
man would or could make a book in this way. Yet here we have a 
modern scholar who can find no better way in which to give us what 
he supposes to be worth knowing about the history of the world, than 
the very method used by the biblical authors. Whether the method 
was suggested to him by what the higher critics have brought to light 
we do not know; the identity of method is equally striking if there was 
no conscious borrowing. 

It is fair to say, however, that we have a right to test this work by a 
’ different standard from the one we apply to writers of twenty-five cen- 
turies ago. The compiler would no doubt wish his work to be judged 
by the highest standard. In fact, the prospectus of the publishers invites 
the severest scrutiny by its claim of accuracy, conciseness, and clearness. 
It is in the matter of accuracy and consistency that a compilatory work 
like this is apt to fall short. The difficulties met by the editor in fitting 
together his various sources must have been enormous. That he has 
not succeeded fully in overcoming the difficulties will be clear on exami- 
nation. When we read that*the most famous peaks of Palestine are 
“the hills about Jerusalem—Zion, Moriah, and the Mount of Olives,” 
we very much fear that the unlearned reader will get the idea that Zion 
and Moriah are hills outside of Jerusalem, instead of the ones on which 
the city is built. A little way from the above we read of “the snowy 
peaks of Hermon, whence the sons of God came down to join themselves 
under the shade of the great cedars with the daughters of men. After 
the lapse of many centuries this marriage of heaven and earth was des- 
tined to be renewed in a chaster form, and Eden and Galilee to see bloom 
like a lily under green palm trees the new Eve, the Virgin who should 
bear a God.” ‘The editor does not give a reference for this passage, 
and we are led to conjecture that it sprang into being from his own love 
of fine writing. As a part of an historical work it is open to objection 
on almost every score. The comparison of the incarnation to the lusts 
of the angels is in bad taste; the biblical account of the mingling of the 
angels with the daughters of men says nothing of Hermon, so that the 
reference has no excuse for being; as to history, of course a talmudic 
whim has no place in our sources; how. Eden and Galilee saw Mary 
under green palm trees passes the imagination of man. These criticisms 
may betray a prosaic soul, but we are dealing with a work of wane 
which should be prose and not poetry. — 

The compiler tells us that “the Hebrews after their migration and 
throughout their subsequent history were firmly imbued with some essen- 
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tially. Egyptian ideas. They alone of ancient peoples (other than the 
Egyptians) practiced a circumcision. It is at least an open question 
whether the Hebrew belief in the immortality of the soul was not gained 
through contact with the people of the Nile. This entire subject, how- 
ever, is too new and too deeply hedged in by prejudice and preconception 
to be susceptible of full and satisfactory handling at the present time.” 
We rub our eyes, and ask how such a series of statements comes into a 
work that purports to give the present results of historical study. The 
consensus of scholars today is decidedly against there being any appre- 
ciable Egyptian influence discoverable in Israel. It is notoriously not 
true, as is shown by the Bible itself, that the Israelites alone (aside from 
the Egyptians) practiced circumcision. The ideas of immortality which 
are so prominent a part of Egyptian religion, are in Israel conspicuous 
only by their absence. Finally, why the whole subject should be “hedged 
in by prejudice and preconception” is difficult to see. The object of 
the historian is to dispel prejudice. The matter of Israel’s dependence 
on Egypt is not prejudiced more than a hundred other subjects treated 
in this book. : 

A further question arises on comparing different parts of the book 
with each other. In one chapter the reader is told that the idea of an 
Amorite kingdom east of the Jordan is a figment of the imagination. 
In the next he finds it related in apparent seriousness that the Amorites 
having crossed the Jordan took part of the territory of the Moabites from 

them. The contradiction is explained, but can hardly be excused, by 
the fact that we have two statements from different authors. - As an 
example of a more serious contradiction, the curious reader should make 
a comparative study of the two pictures of David taken respectively from 
Duncker and from Kittel, and contained in chaps. 4 and 5. They disa- 
gree at almost every point. More perplexing still is the discrepancy 
shown when one reads the discussion of Cheyne with which the book 
opens, and then proceeds to the body of the work. Cheyne’s position is 
well known. He thinks it possible to discover a ‘ext underlying our docu- 
uments which will revolutionize our ideas of Hebrew history. Egypt will 
disappear from the documents, and the alleged north Arabian kingdom 
of Mugri will take its place. Instead of Samaria and the northern king- 
dom, we shall find localities and tribes of the southern desert. It may be 
that this theory will finally establish itself. To form an opinion on this 
point one would have to examine the alleged ancient text underlying our 
documents. This would far exceed the limits of a book notice. The 
question with which we have here to do is whether the editor of. this 
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work has a right to perplex his readers by giving them Cheyne to start 
with, and then to serve up a series of quotations from men who hold an- 
other theory, and who scout Cheyne’s alleged discoveries. Either 
Cheyne’s theory is true, in which case he ought to write the whole 
history of Israel; or it is false, in which case he should not be brought 
in at all in a work not written for specialists. 

There are too many typographical errors in the work; the references 
which are intended to give the reader knowledge of the sources of the 
work are often too indefinite; serious exception might be taken to the 
which in most cases throw no. the historical situs- 
tion with which they are connected. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
AMHERS?, Mass, 


VOL, Il, PART V, PHCENICIA 

The name “Pheenicia” is a geographical rather than a national term. 
It was of varying application, according to. the movements and settle- 
ments of the ‘“‘Phcenicians,”’ that is, the ancient inhabitants and colonies 
of the cities lying along the Mediterranean coast-land between Mount 
Lebanon and the sea. Any account of the genius and achievements of 
this remarkable people should be critical and discriminating, for, with 
the exception of the Babylonians, there is no important people of antiq- 
uity about whom such erroneous notions have been maintained. 

The present treatise (pp. 243-368 of the volume under review) con- 
tains a chronological outline of the history of Phoenicia proper, espe- © 
cially of Tyre from 3800 B. C. to 1516 A. D., and one of Carthage, from 
814 B. C. to 697 A. D. The history proper, which follows, contains, in 
Tor pages, eight chapters, one of which relates entirely to Carthage. 
Then come an appendix of “Classical Traditions,” a reference list of 
authorities for the several statements that make up the work given by 
chapters, and a general bibliography. 

Prefixed to the whole is a brief extract (in translation) from Pietsch- 
mann, setting forth the “Individuality of Phoenician History and Ori- 
gin of the Name.” This is. very good indeed, as far as it goes; but it 
deals with only a few aspects of Phoenician character, and does not fit 
in very well with any of the sections of the history. An example may 
illustrate the point. Pietschmann says: “We are only now beginning 
to put a correct estimate upon the sum of fruitful suggestions and finished 
products which the Phcenician sea-farers and traders, together with their 
wares, brought to the nations of the West, and above all to Greek art.” 
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If we seek in the history itself for a treatment of this important subject, 
we find very little that is appropriate or up to date upon the relations 
between Phoenician and Hellenic art. (See the vague observations on 
Pp. 331; and cf. pp. 335 and 353-55.) 

The history, as a whole, although containing many interesting and 
relevant facts, is scarcely satisfactory. A compilation from many writings, 
it is quite disproportionate in its treatment of topics equally deserving 
of mention. . Most of its defects are due to the attempt to make a con- 
sistent story by piecing it together from the works of authors who wrote 
from different standpoints and in different times or ages, some of them 
cautious and discriminating, others credulous and uncritical. The most 
successful portion is chap. 6, relating to the history of Carthage. Here 
compilation from recent authoritative works was an easy matter. The 
most unsatisfactory sections are the discursive paragraphs on civilization 
and art, where self-restraint was especially demanded. ; 

In a treatise made up as the present has been, frequent mistakes in 
matters of fact are inevitable; but the number is fewer than one would 
expect, for the editor evidently has a saving sense both for historic cause 
and effect and for general chronological accuracy. One mistake of im- 
portance is the old error that the island city of Tyre was founded during 
the blockade of the mainland settlement by Nebuchadnezzar (p.256). 
Another is that the alphabet “originated” among the Phcenicians, the 
Aramzans not being mentioned at all in the discussion (pp. 347 f.), and 
the remote and problematic “‘Accadian” being brought in as a possible 
factor. 


VOL, Il, PART VI, WESTERN ASIA 


_ The chapters on the minor kingdoms of western Asia (pp. 373-468) 
are specimens of ingenious construction without much regard to the 
soundness or coherence of the materials. No one who undertakes to 
bring Hittites, Scythians, Cimmerians, Phrygians, Lycians, Lydians, 
Carians, Paphlagonians, Aramzans, and Armenians under one general 
category can write on his theme very instructively. The chief fault of 
the general treatment is that in the nomenclature no distinction is drawn 
between districts or countries or races and peoples. There were, prop- 
erly speaking, no people and no state that were called “‘Cappadocians” 
or “Paphlagonians” or “Pisidians.”” The Roman provinces of Asia 
Minor were not, as a rule, set off from one another on the basis of racial 
or political, but of geographical or physical differences, combined with 
a regard for traditional boundaries, which in their turn had long ceased 
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to define the limits of ethnical or political separation. The chapter on 
the Lydians (pp. 422-37) is the best of the four making up the series. 
That the Aramzans should be placed along with the peoples of Asia 
Minor (p. 413), according either to the narrow or the wider application 
of the latter term, is wholly unaccountable. It is possible, however, to 
write at least about the Aramzans to some good purpose, and the half 
page devoted to them is a mere trifling with a weighty subject. The 
“Classical Traditions” (pp. 438-63), however entertaining, are not 
“history.” 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Toronto. 


J. F. McCurpy. 
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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST 
XI. TRUE AND FALSE DISCIPLES 
MATT. 7: 15-29% 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


Read this passage over and over until you can feel its rhetorical beauty 
and power. Then review the course of Jesus’ argument. His great theme 
in the sermon on the Mount is the character and life of his disciples. He 
has spoken of the qualities which they should possess; he has contrasted 


their spirit with the pride and empty profession of pharisaism; he has ex- 


alted simple trust in God and loving service toward men; and now ir, con- 
clusion he urges the faithful doing of that which he has taught. 


II. EXPQSITION 

Jesus warns his disciples against being led astray by false teachers who 
appear as wolves in sheep’s clothing. They are neither to be victims nor 
imitators of pious frauds. Whether religious teachers, and men in gen- 
eral, are false or true, may be known by their fruits. Every tree bears fruit 
according to its own nature, and so do men. Disciples should never be 
censorious (7:1), but they must have discernment, the motive being to know 
the right way and not to deal out judgment. 

But it is possible for men to deceive themselves. Many may say “Lord, 
Lord,” without having vital fellowship with Christ in doing the will of God. 
When the kingdom of God fully comes—‘‘that day” of Messiah’s reign, 
hoped for by all Israel—there will be many who have prophesied, cast out 
devils, and performed mighty works, all in the name of Jesus, but who will 
be unable to enter with him into his glory, because they have never truly 
shared his spirit. This does not mean that any who really seek to follow 
Christ will ever come short of his approval; but it is a serious warning 
against the half-hearted service and insincerity to which we are all liable. 

The shifting emphasis here is very suggestive. It has just been said 
that we are to know men by their fruits; and now it is implied that men 
cannot be fully known by their outward works. The two thoughts are sup- 
plementary. “In one case it is said that conduct is an inevitable expression 
of the inner life; and in the other, that service to Christ can have worth only 
as it issues from a right spirit within. What Jesus requires, then, is the 

1 International Sunday School Lesson for April 1, 1906. 
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right attitude of heart, and this attitude carried.out into action. Doirg the 
will of God is first an attitude and then an act. In;this sense he who hears 
and does ‘‘these sayings of mine”’ will stand the great test that is coming; 
but he who does not so receive them, idly hearing or saying, and not doing, 
will surely be swept away. 


Ill. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON 


This scripture is a rich fieid for making “‘points.”” The ravening wolf, 
his, fleece, the bad trees, cutting them down, the fire, etc., may all be made 
to mean something. ‘These sayings of mine” can readily suggest denomi- 
national shibboleths, and the awful storm will be on hand to sweep all non- 
conformists away. Such interpretation is mere jugglery. The lesson is 
very. plain. It i is powerfully implied that we as disciples of Jesus Christ 
should seek ever and again to have an inner life that accords with his spirit; 
and it is expressly commanded, by way of solemn warning, that we faith- 
fully perform in conduct and life those things which the word and spirit 
of Christ enjoin. Thoughtful though kind discernment is necessary; 
and a final test of our genuineness is coming. 

In applying this lesson we do well to recall that its warnings were uttered 
in view of the religious life and teaching of Jesus’ day. They come with 
equal force to the religious life and teaching of our own time. How much 
of our worship and “church work” falls short of real service to Christ ? 
How far does insistence upon forms and ceremonies obscure the moral 
element in faith ? One cannot say, but one fears. And the scope of this les- 
son includes all the activities and relations of a Christian’s life. It applies 
to business, education, politics, social life, just as truly as to the formal ser- 
vices of religion. What profits it though we say ‘‘Lord, Lord,” in worship 
and church membership, if we so live that the Master must say at last, “I 
never knew you?”’ A new day is dawning when Jesus shall be recognized 
as Lord over all of life, and every activity and relation of his disciples shall 
be made a service to him. 

The sermon depends on the preacher. To my thinking, this scripture 
yields the great thought of “genuine discipleship.” Presupposing an 
acceptance of Jesus as Savior and Lord, three qualities are essential to his 


disciples: discernment, sincerity, obedience. The relation and implication © 


of these ideas open up truths which Christians, and indeed all men, will 
ever need to hear. 
E. A. HANLEY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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XI. JESUS AND THE SABBATH 
Matt. 12:1-14? 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

The faith of some is staggered by apparent differences between the gos- 
pels and 1 Sam., chap. 21. If we bear in mind the single intention of Jesus, 
to call to mind the conduct of David in eating the priestly bread; if we look 
at the whole matter with simple common-sense, in human rather than scho- 
lastic fashion; then the differences are seen to be insignificant as relates to 
the main question of Jesus’ purpose, and the macnn. from the story as 
told in Samuel are plainly immaterial. : 

Il. INTERPRETATION 

The disciples’ hunger is not to be overemphasized. Rather, following 
some field-path on their way to or from the synagogue, they naturally - 
plucked and ate the grain beside them without thinking of any rabbinic pro- 
hibitions. It is too often assumed that the strict rules of the pharisaic doc- 
tors were universally observed. Probably many of these rules were mere 
paper, no more observed by the people than are many of our municipal ordi- 
nances. That the multitude neither obeyed nor even knew the law, i. e., of 
rabbinism, is evidenced by John 7:49. Peter recognizes that the yoke of the 
Pharisees was one which the Jews had not been able to ‘bear (Acts 15:10). 

In the phrase ‘‘Son of Man” the emphasis is to be laid on the unique per- 
fection of the humanity of Jesus, which indeed issues in a sense of his divin- 
ity. If his teaching is that he is the lord of the sabbath by virtue of his 
divine messiahship, in his distinction from mankind, then we must assume 
that the disciples are justified by some word which he has spoken to them 
rather than by the natural Christian impulse of their own life with him; and 
the sabbath is not left for the free interpretation of developing life, but is 
held within the limits of a strictly historical definition, which, however di- 
vine, cannot free itself from being a limitation. This was not Jesus’ way. 
The free play of the divine spirit in the souls of man, guided by the often un- 
conscious principles of thought and growth, is what Jesus depends upon for 
that definition of the things of God which he well knows will be needed in 
the coming ages (John 16:12, 13; Mark 13:11). The sabbath recognized 
by such a spirit is not merely an institution ordained by a definite law of 
a certain period, but a spiritual institution connected with the spiritual 
nature of man; therefore capable of growth and demanding expansion as 
that nature develops along its true and God-directed course.3 

2International Sunday School Lesson for April 8, 1906. 
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_. According to strict rabbinism, it was not lawful to heal on the sabbath. 
Jesus brushes away the web of pharisaic sophistry by supposing a practical 
case. Ifa man’s one sheep were in trouble, the man would not pause over 
sophisms; he would lift the sheep out. It is rank absurdity, rabbis or no 
rabbis, to think it wrong to do as much fora man. The rabbi might deny 
that it was right to save the sheep; but the man would do it, and let the 
rabbi talk. Jesus appeals to common-sense. It is, of course, right to do 
good deeds on the sabbath day. 

_ This is the final break with the pharisaic party, whose spirit was in gen- 

control of the synagogues. 
Ill. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON: THE SABBATH 

1. The institution of the sabbath. Its interesting history as a Jewish 
and Christian institution. The great place that it has held in religious 
thought and ‘practice. 

2. The value of the sabbath. Jesus’ attitude indicates his recognition 
of the sabbath as an institution founded in man’s need as a spiritual being. 

3- The continuance of the sabbath. Jesus assumes, as a matter of 
course, that the sabbath is to be preserved, but on a higher plane. It is to 
subserve man’s highest interests, to be his boon and blessing. 

4. The observance of the sabbath. No studied observance of ancient 
forms will avail, but only the living power of the spirit of service and devo- 
tion. The spirit of Christ does not lead to a denial of the sabbath, but to a 
wider fulfilment of its promise; not to cheap amusement, but to the doing 
-of better works. Henry M. Bowpen. 

SoutH EGREMONT, MAss, 


_ XIII. JESUS’ POWER OVER DISEASE AND DEATH 
LUKE 7:1-174 
I. EXPOSITION 


The “sayings” which Jesus had just completed were the Sermon on the 
Mount. ‘Capernaum” was a town on the north shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, whose exact location is now in dispute. It was a strategic center 
for the missionary operations of Jesus. “Centurion”: a Roman mil- 
itary officer, who commanded fifty to one hundred men, and thus corre- 
sponded in rank to the modern captain. ‘‘ Dear” is primarily a term of 
valuation. He was a personal, confidential, and loved bond-servant. 
“Sick”: Matthew informs us that the malady was palsy, very painful in 
character. ‘Elders of the Jews”: probably elders of the town and not of 
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the synagogue. From Matthew’s account we would infer that the cen- 
turion came in person. ‘Worthy’: if he was nota proselyte, he certainly 
had deep sympathies with the monotheistic and ethical faith of Israel. 
From men and women like him Christianity won its first recruits in the 
empire. If Tel Hum is the ancient Capernaum, we have the ruins of the 
marble synagogue he built. His character is indeed most admirable; he 
was open-minded, affectionate, generous, humble, courageous, believing. 
‘*He marveled”: surprise was possible even to the Son of God, because the 
limitations of our humanity were upon him. In the Roman soldier there 
was a spiritual capacity not to be found in Israel. Matthew records the 
words which mounted to the lips of Jesus wherein he predicted the trans- 
fer of spiritual primacy from Israel to the gentiles. 

“Nain,” means “Fair,” and was descriptive of the beauty of the little 
town on a hilltop some twenty-five miles from Capernaum. ‘One that was 
dead”: there was special pathos in the fact that he was the only son of a 
widow. It was customary to bury a corpse soon after death. He was 
borne on a board, or perhaps in an open wicker basket, to a sepulcher on 
the hillside, where he was laid in a niche. The sorrowing mother was 
accompanied by friends and hired mourners, whose loud, shrill lamentations 
filled the air. ‘“‘Arise”: it is the word we hear again in the chamber of 
Jairus’ daughter. As the youth obeyed the word of power, fear and 
thanksgiving fell upon all the company. And great was the rapture of the 
mother, as she received her son, twice given. ‘‘A great prophet’: they 
failed to recognize him as the Christ. 


II. SUGGESTED TEACHING: THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE POWER OF JESUS 
OVER DISEASE AND DEATH 

1. The supremacy oj the spiritual_—Personality is the final and domi- 
nant fact. Matter asa form of force is the expression of wil!, and will inheres 
in personality.“ This is Jesus’ explanation of his miraculous power—‘‘The 
Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works.” The indwelling of God 
means a divine and masterful personality. In the character of Jesus there 
are forces able to dominate disease and even death. To the extent we are 
like Jesus, we share his dominion, 

2. The worth of the physical.—Jesus had no sympathy with the Greek 
idea of the inherent evil of matter. God at the first looked upon the world- 
order, and, behold, it was very good. The mental and spiritual life is 
closely correlated with the physical. othe soul dwells best in a temple 
clean and strong. 

3. The revelation of the heart of God.—Jesus interprets God tor us. His 
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attitude toward human suffering is the disclosure of the emotions of God. 
Disease and bereavement awakened compassion in Jesus. Thus miracles 


of healing, as the expression of the divine pity, are a part of the gospel. ~ 


They are not merely seals; they are contents. © 

4. The symbol of the redemption of the soul.—Miracles are parables in 
the realm of the visible declaring what Jesus can do for the souls of men. 
John always uses the term “‘signs.” The meaning of the raising of Lazarus 
is in the words: ‘I am the resurrection and the life.” All the synoptic writ- 
ers record the saying: ‘‘That ye may know that the son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, (he said unto him that was palsied), I say unto thee, 
Arise.” : 

5. The foretoken of the heavenly lije—God can use suffering to chasten 
and develop character. But the ultimate ideal is in the prediction: 
“Neither shall there be any more pain.” Pasteur foretold the day when 
all bacterial disease would disappear. Science works with religion to 
bring in the better time. Death itself is shorn of its terror when we recog- 
nize it as a normal experience, a necessary incident in the progress of the 
soul. At all events, in the world to come the victory of the spirit will be com- 
plete, and neither pain nor death shall enter there. 


RicHarD M. VAUGHAN. 
JANESVILLE, WIs. 


XIV. THE SINNER’S FRIEND IN THE PHARISEE’S HOME 
LUKE 7:36-505 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


1. Why does Luke tell this story ? To illustrate Jesus’ method (vs. 34). 
He lives with people, seeks the Pharisee in a natural way at a meal, re- 
veals himself even there as the friend of an outcast but penitent woman. 
He dares to break the law of convention to save the law of love. 

2. Is this anointing to be identified with that by Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus (Matt. 26:7; Mark 14:8; John 12:3)? The points in common 
are the anointing, and the name of the host, Simon; but this is a very 
common name. The points of difference are numerous. Luke’s story 
antedates the open break with the Pharisees, the anointing in Bethany 
is “anointing for burial; the subject in one case is a “sinner,” in the 
other a devoted disciple; offense in one case is given the host, on account 
of the woman’s reputation; in the other, to Judas, on account of the 
waste. A repetition is not surprising if the act is sacramental. The 
devoted Mary may well adopt the humble yet loving service to express 
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her deepest feelings, using the same costly spikenard, and using her 
crown of glory which has never served an evil purpose (cf. 1 Peter 3:3 and 
Rom. 6:19). 

3. The traditional identification of the “woman that was a sinner” 
with Mary Magdalene, who is mentioned in the next chapter (8:2), is 
without foundation. 

II. EXPOSITION 

Vs. 36. ‘The motives of the Pharisee were such as “impel superior 
folk, who desire to be considered both liberal and wise,” to entertain dis- 
tinguished men. Simon’s social and religious position permitted him to 
attempt to patronize a popular teacher. 

The first scene presents a weeping woman (vss. 37, 38). Surprise is 
felt, not because a woman looks on at a feast, but because this woman, a 
“bad” woman, has made a “scene.” Her purpose was to anoint the 
feet of Him who had brought good tidings to her soul, but, with love and 
shame, hope and fear, burning in her heart, she burst into a flood of tears, 
and her quickly loosened hair serves as a towel for the feet she would 
honor. The next verse (39) must be thought away as an “aside,” “heard” 
only by Jesus—Simon did not know he heard it. 

The second scene (vss. 40-43) presents Jesus engaging Simon with 
a little story. Simon is made judge as to a probable psychological re- 
action in the case of two debtors who have been forgiven unequal indebt- 
edness with equal freeness. As might have been expected, Simon makes 
a correct judgment, all unaware that he is judging himself. 

The third scene (vss. 44-47) brings the application in telling antithe- 
ses: much love for coldness, tears for bath, kisses on the feet for the cus- 
tomary kiss on the cheek, costly spikenard for common oil. It has all 
happened not without a cause. The lack of real hospitality of the pat- 
ronizing host, and the mortifying “scene,” as it appeared to the self- 
contained but inwardly disgusted Pharisee, find their explanation in the 
law of cause and effect. Little sense of sin, little sense of forgiveness; 
little sense of forgiveness, little love; little love, little light; for Simon can 
only see a low motive in the woman, and defect in Jesus. 

The fourth scene (vss. 48-50). Jesus blesses the woman for her 
faith, as he has honored her love, and sends her away into the path of 
peace. He had been quick to resent evil thoughts concerning the woman, 
but now he ignores evil thoughts of himself. Christ’s statement that her 
faith had saved her ought to relieve all doubt as to the meaning of vs. 47, 
where love seems to- precede forgiveness as its cause. The context 
requires that love should be the result, not the ground, of forgiveness. 
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Ill. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON: CHRIST’S METHOD AND OUR METHOD 

1. Jesus was simple and genuinely natural. His naturalness still 
seems to us supernatural. He is not afraid of the judgment of the Phar- 
isee. No more is he afraid of the touch of the woman. He talks else- 
where to a learned rabbi by night, but he also reveals deepest truth to a 
Samaritan woman. The world today is waiting for leaders who can be 
good without being unreal. 

2. It was for this reason that Jesus could not be patronized by those 
who have social position. This very social position is a fabric of un- 
‘reality, the real values of life have been pressed into the background to 
give place for human conventions which have in them more of pride than 
of love. Jesus therefore cannot be flattered by a wise old ruler (John 3:2), 
nor by a rich young ruler, nor by a self-complacent and superior host. 
His right to teach and comfort cannot be abridged by inane conventions. 
Do we not need such singleness of purpose? 

3. Great need stirs his great compassion. These poor outcast things 
are treated as if they were dumb animals, kindly, tolerantly, but soul- 
lessly. His great heart is outraged at the sight of the image of God 
crushed into the mire, as the cart wheel might crush a diamond. 

4. It is idle for any church, however intellectually orthodox, or any 
individual, however socially correct, to name the name of Christ without 
adopting the method of Christ. 


Fort WortH, TEx. 


CALDWELL. 


XV. THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 
MARK 4:1-206 
I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


The absence ‘of parables from the apocryphal writings, from the 
epistles, and from the fourth gospel makes their use in the synoptics an 
emphatic pedagogic of Jesus. To this emphasis, moreover, the exquisite 
nature of the analogies between things seen and things unseen adds the 
distinction of certainty that we are in contact with Jesus’ actual words. 
The parable before us is significant because it is one of the three recorded 
by Mark, the chronicler of events rather than of discourses, chosen from 
the thirty or more in Matthew and Luke. : 

Furthermore, this parable, belonging to the narrative group, is unim- 
paired by the characteristic embarrassment of the synoptists régarding 
the purpose, and. hence the nature, of Jesus’ parables. Unwilling’ to 
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believe that the Savior of the world would relate plain commonplaces 
drawn from the events of everyday life for the purpose of serving as aids 
to common understanding, thinking themselves the initiated into the 


‘kingdom’s “mysteries,” they seemed to allegorize his words, turn them 


into dark sayings, and teach that his purpose was to veil truth from the 
uninitiated. Observe that he addressed the inner circle in parables 
(Mark 2:19-22); that in the present passage the heart-types depicted in 
the four soils are expected to understand him (Mark 4:33). 


II. EXPOSITION 

An interview with Jesus was desired by Mary and her family upon 
an autumn day, in the second period of his Galilean ministry, while he 
was teaching in a Capernaum house. Adroitly using their claim to press 
home to his auditors his fraternal love for those not attached to him by 
blood, he detained his kindred without till he could meet them alone. 
Then he would have set forth in the boat, but the counter-claim of the 
gathering crowd so appealed to him that he cast anchor, faced their 
wonder-look, eager for a political liberator, or the touch of healing, and 
in vivid, ich, and lucid manner interpreted their need, and task, and 
told his story. 

In his discovery of the futility of words, ever so true, he finds a sympa- 
thetic experience in his favorite prophet (Isa. 6:9, 10) and an apologetic 
in this parable of the soils. 

Fellahin, living in villages, not on the land, “went forth” to sow the 
field. Note Jesus’ world-view in “the field is the world;” also the uni- 
versality of the heart-types. The seed is sown on unplowed ground 
and afterward poked in with a wooden plow. The “wayside” caravan 
paths that cross the unfenced plain of Esdraelon, the wheat-field of lower 
Galilee, the feeding-place of crows and migratory birds from Asia, serve 
for one heart-type, the secularized, Hellenistic Sadducee. The “rocky 
ground,” undecomposed limestone, with inadequate covering of mutable 


--soil, pictures the changeable crowd. The indefinite word “thorns” may 


mean any of fifty thorn-bearing growths that preoccupy and crowd the 
soil and rob of fruitage the good seed. But the greater part is good soil 
with room and strength. And Jesus, the great optimist, still trusted 
human hearts. 
Ill. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON 

1. The seed is the Word: Jesus believed his own words, and com- 
mitted them, not to books, but to human hearts, by lake and well, in 
cottage, synagogue, and temple. In the synagogue he found illustrations 
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from the book of the synagogue; in the open he expounded the analogies 
of nature. His words lulled the sorrowful, removed the sting of disease, 
robbed adversity of disappointment, revealed d ath as ally, unveiled 
God. Discriminate in the confusion of words between religious formule 
and Jesus’ message. “His was the language of the heart and of life. 

2. The soil is the human heart: It is really the Parable of the Soils, 
an answer to an implied challenge, “Why are your words ineffective ?”’ 
He lays the burden of defeat upon the condition of human hearts. The 
heart is still the same and his keen analysis of types still applies. 

' a) The road-bed soil—the heart that has been hardened by the traffic 
of time, the half-pagan Sadducee—is still here. He is our hard-headed 
business man, too busy to look after his Father’s business. 

b) The rock-bed soil—ihe weather-vane heart, unlike the compass 
needle that swings to the polar star of truth if released. This is our weakly 
religious type, without co-ordinated muscular activity. 

c) The thorn-bed soil—the preoccupied heart, crowded with the 
briers of temporal care, greed for gain, selfishness, the root of lust and 
all false growths. : 

d) The good soil—the childlike heart, plastic, teachable, open, the 
curtains of the soul still raised. 

3- Good seed in good soil: This is the word made flesh, a true life. 
Men will pass unmoved learned dialectics in theology; they are still touched 
into life by a heart indwelt of eternal love. The measure of the life- 
power of a vegetable has been ascertained by harnessing it while growing 
in steel thongs. Its expansive power is tons. The living word in a living 
human heart is the power of God unto salvation. 


Frepertc Tower GALPIN. 
-MADISoN, WIs. 


XVI. THE PARABLE OF THE TARES 
MATT. 13:24-30; 36-437 : 
I, EXPOSITION 


We have no means of knowing just when or where this parable, found 
only in Matthew, was spoken. It belongs to the general class of illustra- 
tions used by Jesus to set forth the eschatological nature of the kingdom 
of God. It clearly presupposes the current Jewish belief relative to the 
end of the evil and the beginning of the messianic age. In it, as in the 
current belief, there is the recognition of the day of judgment as marking 
the end of the one and the beginning of the other. In its insistence upon 
the teaching that man ought not to assume divine prerogatives of judg- 
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ment it is like Matt. 7:1; in its insistence upon the necessity of await- 
ing the judgment for the adjustment of moral evils it is parallel with 
Mark 4:26-29, as well as the other sayings of Jesus which have to do with 
the coming of the Son of man and the attendant judgment. In interpret- 
ing it one must recognize the limitations set by Jesus in his own interpre- 
tations. By comparing the interpretation with the parable itself, it will 
appear that Jesus gives meaning only to those matters which are absolutely 
necessary to its dominant analogy; viz.: as men wait till the harvest before 
separating the tares from the grain, so the servants of God can wait till the 
judgment day for the punishment of evil men. In the light of this ana- 
logy Jesus does not find it necessary to interpret the attractive suggestion 
that the tares look like the wheat (vs. 29), but, on the contrary, elaborates 
the element of final judgment. It will be advisable, for the purpose 
of interpretation, to make two columns, the one of the elements of the 
parable, and opposite each the interpretation given by Jesus. 


Il. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE CERTAINTY OF THE FINAL TRIUMPH 
OF RIGHTEOUSNESS OVER EVIL 

1.. The world as it now exists is a sad mixture of good and evil men. 
The good men, in so far as they are Christians, profess an unconquerable 
faith that ultimate righteousness rather than wickedness shall be supreme. 
The faith is often sadly tried by the presence of evil men in apparently the 
very best environment. 

2. The first impulse of good men is to attack the evil men. Jesus 
recognized this necessity of opposing evil both in word and act. He most 
vigorously assailed the Pharisees, but he saw also its danger. This zeal for 
righteousness is very apt to grow into a spirit of persecution or anger. 
Necessary as it is for us to express the principles of love in the proper pro- 
tection of ourselves from criminal classes, whether evil or “respectable,” 
it is just as necessary for us to hold fast to the belief that the eradication of 
evil rests ultimately with God. Unless a man believes that evil in society 
will ultimately be crushed, he distrusts God. 

3. The day of judgment as a particular point in the future was the 
pictorial way in which the Jews conceived the defeat and punishment 
which God was to inflict upon the evil men and evil forces. There is no 
truth truer than that contained in this picture. But the entire experience 
of humanity shows that punishment is present as well as future, in actual 
social life as well as beyond the grave. Neither element should be under- 
emphasized, but God’s hand should be seen in both. During the past few 
months the American people has been seeing one sort of judgment day in 
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the exposure and punishment, both by law and by relentless public opinion, 
of venality and corruption and dishonesty. God works in humanity, still 
making the wrath of man to praise him. 

4. There is need today, in addition to the recognition of the punitive 
working of God through society, to recognize also the consequence of evil 
in terms of immortality. Because we see that the description of future 
punishment is often figurative, we by no means make the punishment itself 
figurative. That is as real as humanity. Any preaching will lose power 
which belittles or overlooks the fact that man is immortal, and that the 
great laws of God are just as operative in the world of immortality as in 
the world of mortality. The Christian must remember that he stands for 
this element of the divine government quite as truly as for the other truth 
that misery is the inevitable future outcome of sin in present society. 

SHAILER MATHEWS. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


In the summer of 1901, after the day schools had been closed for the 
long vacation, the church doors shut during the week, and all the chil- 
dren of the East Side of New York who were not large enough to work 
playing in the streets, it occurred to Rev. Robert Boville that the oppor- 
tunity, the only opportunity for daily religious work for children, was 
at hand. As the colleges and universities were closed, it was possible 
to get fresh, enthusiastic college men and women for this new work. 
Accordingly, in July, 1901, five churches were opened, and five men from 
Union Theological Seminary, one from New York University, and a 
Swedish student from the Newton Theological Institution took charge 
of the work. Schools were opened in these different places, the necessary 
_funds having been guaranteed by interested friends. The women mis- 
sionaries connected with the respective churches helped. 

The program for the seven weeks of the schools was simple. Begin- 
ning at 9:30 A. M., an hour was devoted to opening services, singing, and 
a Bible lesson; the second hour was employed in manual work and games. 
The Bible lessons were based on the lives of Bible heroes, and have so 
remained up to the present time. Over 1,000 children were registered, 
and the daily average attendance was close to 30 per cent. of that number. 
The happiness of the men in their work, the appreciation of the churches 
and pastors concerned, and the response of the children were all so de- 
lightful that the work immediately secured approval from all who came 
to know it, and it was apparent that a new door of ministry, through the 
use of college men in their vacations, had been opened to the children. 
The method of Bible-teaching, from the first, was objective and dramatic, 
and to the children of the neighborhood a daily school, so conducted, 
awakened no prejudice, such as a Sunday school might create. 

The second year showed ten schools opened with men from Union, 
Crozer, Rochester, Brown, and Columbia, as teachers. The number 
of children registered was 2,711, with an average regular daily attendance 
of goo. And this year the expense was only about $2,400. Up to this 
point the care and industrial oversight of the girls in the schools had been 
undertaken by the women missionaries at each church, many of them 
giving up well-earned vacations. In 1903, in consequence, the student 
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force was much enlarged, including sixteen young women from Barnard, 
Vassar, Smith, Wells, and Mount Holyoke, with eighteen men from Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Colgate, and Rochester Universities. This year seven- 
teen schools were opened, with a registration of 4,000 children and a 
total cost of $4,900. Bible study, nature-study, manual occupations, 
games, and music formed the program; and while through these the 
college men and women gave their best to the children, they freely confessed 
that what the children had given to them was invaluable. In July, 1904, 
sixteen vacation schools were opened and conducted until August 26. 
For the first time a three-days’ model course was given to the men and 
women students before they entered upon their work. Emphasis was 
placed on Scripture, singing, science, and sewing. Representatives from 
Brown, Bucknell, Colgate, Chicago, and New York Universities, and 
from. Barnard, Smith, Vassar, Oberlin, and Mount Holyoke Colleges, 
formed the teachers. The reports showed that 3,130 children had been 
registered, that 1,055 were in average daily attendance, and that $4,600 
was the cost. 

This work was begun in connection with the Baptist organization, but 
in the summer of 1905 it was, under the Federation of Churches of New 
York, extended into every available church. Consequently, fifty men 
and women from twenty colleges and universities opened fourteen vaca- 
tion schools in churches of seven evangelical bodies in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, in which over 4,000 children were registered and over 1,000 
were in daily attendance. 

The program of work given in 1305, while holding in the main to the 
plan of the first year, was much elaborated. In the three services of the 
model school, held just before the opening of the vacation schools, and 
designed to illustrate for and train in all branches,of the work the members 
of the staff, the various methods of presenting the Bible stories—by object 
talk, wall and floor maps, and dramatization by the children—were given 
in detail. New songs, seven of the great hymns of the faith, twelve patri- 
otic and nature songs, and four work-songs were taught. Lessons in 
sewing, hammock-making, and basket-weaving were given. Thus the 
teachers were prepared for their peculiar work. For two hours each 
morning, five days in the week, the children had instruction; the first hour 
was given to the Bible, singing, and calisthenics; the second hour, to 
industrial work. Here the girls were taught all the needful stitches in 
sewing, while the boys learned hammock-making, basket- and mat-weav- 
ing, and cane-seating, Twice a week a part of the second hour was given 
to practical talks on “First Aid to the Injured” and “How to Keep Well.” 
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The subjects discussed were: What to do in case of burns, cuts, and 
bruises, fainting and sunstroke, drowning, the care of the body, cleanli- 
ness in the home, etc. Conferences of teachers were held every Monday 
afternoon, affording a close touch between the director, supervisors, and 
the staff, and helping to keep up the enthusiasm and efficiency. 


TuE fifth international convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions was held in Nashville, Tenn., February 28 to March 4. 
There were delegates of professors and students from 700 institutions of 
higher learning in both the United States and Canada, making a total in 
attendance of 3,346 men and women. One hundred and forty-four missi- 
onaries from 26 different mission lands, and 149 representatives of 95 
different foreign missionary societies, were present, besides nearly 400 
other representatives, including speakers, volunteers out of college, 
Young Men’s Christian Association and Young Women’s Christian 
Association secretaries. These, together with the hundreds of students 
who were in Nashville unregistered, brought the number in attendance 
to nearly 19,000. It was the largest assemblage of Christian young 
people ever gathered together. Under the splendid leadership of Mr. 
Mott, the convention, during the entire four days of session, held to a 
high seriousness and dignity. It opened with a quiet hour of prayer 
and heart-searching, and was followed in the later sessions by strong, 
inspiring talks from men filled with the spirit and enthusiasm for work 
in foreign lands. A noteworthy achievement of the convention was the 
easy raising of $85,000, to carry on the work ‘of the movement for the 
next four years. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
AvucHinctoss, W.S. The Book of Daniel 
_Unlocked. With Introduction by A. 
H.Sayce. New York: Van Nostrand, 
1905. Pp. 134. 
An but useless addition to the already 
extensive literature based on the desire to inter- 


pret the book of Daniel as literal prediction of dates 
and events far in the future. 


RAVEN, J. H. Old Testament Introduc- 
tion, General and Special. Chicago: 
Revell, 1906. Pp. 362. $2.50. 

An introduction written from the traditional 
point of view, dating the Pentateuch, e. g., from 
1300 B. C., Job, Proverbs, and Song of Songs from 
tooo B. C., and the Psalms from 1075-425 B. C. 
The conservatism of this book is of an extreme 
type and lacks good scholarly foundation. 


ARTICLES. 

SMITH, JOHN MERLIN Powls. The Rise 
of Individualism in Israel. American 
Journal of Theology, April, 1906. 

This article traces the development of the idea 
of man’s individual responsibility before God 
from the earliest period of Israel’s life down to the 
exile. The various forces co-operating to disin- 
tegrate the old conception of the solidarity of the 
family, clan, and nation are pointed out on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the positive influences 
tending toward the formation of the individual- 
istic point of view are indicated and discussed. It 
is thus shown that the exile itself was largely 
responsible for the change from the old communal 
standpoint to the new individual and personal 
ground. 

SmitH, GEORGE ADAM. Jeremiah’s 
Jerusalem. Expositor, January, Feb- 
Tuary, 1906, pp. 61-77, 97-114. 


Scamipt, H. Absicht und Entstehungs- 
zeit des Buches Jona. Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, February, 1906, 
pp. 180-99. 

An attempt to show that the book of Jonah 
originated in the days of Jeremiah and was 
intended to solve this problem: Will Jehovah 
deliver a city the destruction of which has been 
foretold by his prophets, if the inhabitants repent 
of their sins, or if there be within it a large num- 
ber of righteous citizens? 


ASMUSSEN, PETER. Priestercodex und 
Chronik in ihrem Verhiltnis zu ein- 
ander. Jbid., February, 1906, pp. 
165-79. 

An interesting and suggestive presentation of 
the view that the documents of the Pentateuch 
were not united into their present form until after 
the compilation of the books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. On the basis of a study of Chron- 
icles the writer concludes that after the introduc- 
tion of the Priestlf Law by Ezra there was a long 


’ strife between the adherents of the old law and the 


champions of the new, and that the result of the 
struggle was a compromise in accordance with 
which the two systems were welded into one in such 


a way as to be acceptable to both parties. 


RieDEL, W. Die Stufenpsalmen. Neue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, January, Feb- 
ruary, 1906, pp. 43-56, 83-105. 

The first instalment of this article is devoted to 
a résumé of the various interpretations that have 
heen given to the Hebrew title rendered “Song of 
Ascents” in the Revised Version. In the conclud- 
ing portion the psalms in question are interpreted 
in accordance with the theory that they were origi- 
nally sung by the Levites while standing on the 
steps ascending from the Court of the Women at 
the time of the great feasts. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 
Mouvtrton, J. H. Grammar of New Tes- 
tament Greek. Prolegomena. Edin- 
burgh: Clark, 1906. Pp. xx+274. $3. 
Students of New Testament Greek will welcome 
this first part of Professor Moulton’s Grammar. 


ARTICLES 
Avuc. Papyrusfragmente des 
test tlichen Textes. Biblische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. IV, pp. 25-38. 
A survey of the considerable portions of New 
Testament text among the Greek papyri found in 
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recent years. Some of these are of great antiq- 
uity (fourth and fifth centuries) and preserve 
considerable sections of text, as, e. g., the Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus of Hebrews. 


DauscH, Peter. Gedenken gegen die 
Hypothese von der bloss einjahrigen 
éffentlichen Wirksamkeit Jesu. Joid., 
Pp. 49-60. 

* Serious objection is made to the theory that 


Jesus’ public ministry lasted but one year, a view 
for which van Bebber and Belser have recently 
sought to find support in the gospel of John. 


Burkitt, F.C. Who spoke the Mag- 
nificat ? Journal of Theological Studies, 
January, 1906, pp. 220-27. 

Not Mary but Elizabeth uttered the Magnificat, 
and the original text of Luke so indicated, as 
Irenzus and Niceta, the author of the Te Deum, 
recognized. 


RELATED SUBJECTS 


BOOKS 

BREASTED, JAMES HENRY. Ancient Re- 
cords of Egypt: Historical Documents 
from the Earliest Times to the Persian 
Conquest, collected, edited, and trans- 
lated with Commentary. Vol. I, ‘The 
First to the Seventeenth Dynasties. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906. Pp. xlii+344. $3. 

This is the first of five volumes to make the liter- 
ature of ancient Egypt accessible in new, scientific 
translations to the student of the life and history 
of the ancient world. The series is admirably 
planned and executed, and promiges to be of im- 
mense value to all workers in these lines. 
Foster, GEORGE BurMAN. The Finality 

of the Christian Religion. Vol. I. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1906. Pp. 518. $4. 

Gates, Errett. The Disciples of Christ. 
New York: Baker & Taylor, 1905. 
Pp. 346. $r. 

This is the first real history of this religious 
body. It is written in a clear style, with impartial] 
judgment, and discloses a critical insight into the 


inner motives and tendencies, as well as the out- 
ward development, of this remarkable movement, 
which began in 1809, under the leadership of 
Thomas and Alexander Campbell, in western 
Pennsylvania. 


ARTICLES 


CLARKE, W. N. What is the Essence of 
Christianity? Baptist Review and 
Expositor, January, 1906, pp. 27-35- 

Newton, R. HEBER. The Outcome of 
the Theological Movement of Our 
Age. Hibbert Journal, January, 1906, 
Pp- 260-80. 

A period of religious reaffirmation is confidently 
anticipated, following the present time of criti- 
cism and examination which will then prove to 
have set the fundamental truths of Christian faith 
upon a firmer basis and in clearer light than ever. 
FurnELt, A. S. Religious Knowledge as 

a School Subject. Jbid., pp. 399-405. 

A plea for genuine religious instruction in schools, 
instead of misdirected study of catechisms and 
such so-called “religious knowledge.” A kindred 
paper by Dr. Gray, the headmaster of Brosdfieki, 
on ‘*The Teaching of the Christian Religion in the 
Public Schools,” is promised for the April number. 
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THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS 
by R. Rinaldi made in 186r for Mr. Al » Of 
A statue by I Bagh pheus Hardy. Boston, and recently 
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